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editorial 


two kinds of yesterdays 


In a drugstore the other day | noticed a high school girl who 
had just ordered a Coca Cola. Apparently she was not particularly 
thirsty, because after two or three swallows she left her drink on 
the counter to be thrown out while she crossed the room to put a 
quarter in the Juke Box. And before the records which she had 
selected to hear had finished, she bought two magazines and left 
the store. | suppose this sort of thing doesn’t matter much. Her 
extravagance came to only thirty-five cents, and almost every one 
today has enough money. In fact, never in the history of man have 
the people of any nation been as rich as we Americans today. 

It all reminds me of another time which we now call the Roar- 
ing Twenties when every one was rich. Although | was very young, 
| remember that each of my older brothers drove his own car, and 
that they would say things like “twenty-three skidoo” and “I fall 
down go boom” over the telephone. | remember hearing how Mrs. 
Linden, who lived across the street, went shopping for a fur cape. 
She saw two that pleased her in a special fur shop downtown. One 
cape, a fox for five hundred dollars, went well with one of her 
evening dresses and one, a mink for seven hundred and fifty, 
blended with another. And so she bought them both. It didn‘t mat- 
ter. “The American people have abolished poverty!” said President 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Then | remember a particular October evening in 1929. My 
father came in a little late for dinner, his face ashen white. He 
and my mother talked softly for a long time about how suddenly 
this afternoon copper did not cost much any more because some- 
thing had fallen to pieces in New York. | was so very young that 
most of my observations were made from the floor, and | remem- 
ber looking at his new shoes—shoes which he was to wear almost — 
every day for the next ten years. 


| was too young to comprehend the disaster of stocks and 
bonds, but | could recognize the fear in the faces of the Lindens 
a few days later when a moving van backed up to their front walk 
and carried away all their fancy furniture. A few months later | 
remember carpenters along Superior Street in Duluth nailing boards 
over the windows of stores that had gone out of business. When the 
great Patrick Woolen Mills closed down, a lot of people moved out 
of our neighborhood. So many stores and factories had boarded 
windows that the town looked half blind like an old man with a 
patch over his eyes. 

This was the Great Depression. | remember one Saturday Vic 
Annon’s grandmother took his brother and sister and me out for 
lunch. It was Vic’s birthday and he ordered chicken ala king which 
cost thirty-five cents. | ordered a T bone steak which cost sixty cents. 


‘1 could tell that his grandmother didn’t like my expensive choice, 


but | was too young to understand why. 

Late that afternoon when we came out of the Garrick Movie 
Theater, | remember seeing the bums crowding in the alley. | sup- 
pose the ages of these men were anywhere from eighteen to eighty, 
but with their shabby coats and scrawny necks and hairy chins 
they all looked alike to us, and so we called them bums. These 
bums were crowding around the back door of a restaurant waiting 
for the sour milk and stale bread and pie to be thrown out—which 
the restaurant with only a few paying customers could not sell. 
At the height of the Depression nine million people could not find 
jobs. 

Finally the times began to change. On Christmas Eve, 1938, 
Vic Annon and | went to a party, and on the way we counted the 
large number of houses that year with Christmas tree lights show- 
ing through their windows. The economic pendulum which no one 
seems to understand was swinging back again. 

And so now we are all rich again with almost every seventh 
car a Cadillac along the Pennsylvania Turnpike or on Chicago’s 
Outer-Drive. But I’m not rich and | don’t think | would ever know 
how to be—even though some day | should have a lot of money. 
| keep remembering when my home town went half blind and 
when men with no jobs lined up in alleys behind restaurants for 


their dinner. 
Oliver Andresen 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE—Leaguers of Trinity Lutheran, Ani 
Arbor, had given performance of “The Resurrection” in thei 
congregation, were asked to repeat it during the Michiga 
LL Convention. (See news story in July LUTHER LIFE, page 5. 
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Leaguers Show Gratitude 


0 show appreciation to Camp 
herlyn, Pittsburgh synod Luther 
guers decided to build an associ- 
director's cabin in the new junior 
p. The project will cost $1500. 
eady the leaguers have raised $600. 
April 13 was selected as ‘'Opera- 
a Gratitude” Sunday. Local leagues 
> On programs and donated the of- 
ings. Irma Fincke is in charge of 
program. 


squares Plan Dayton Party 


uther Leaguers at the North River- 
le Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
yton, Ohio, discovered recently that 
vays to call advisors ‘‘square.” Dur- 
the program planning session last 
sember, two of the advisors sug- 
ted having a square dance, to which 
te comments about the “square ad- 
ors around here.”’ So, taking the cue, 
advisors volunteered to plan a 
‘ting for late in May, which would 
ept secret until the big night. 


May 25 was the big day ,and 25 
senior leaguers presented themselves 
expecting a square dance. But instead, 
they ran head-on into brain teasers and 
mixer games. These were followed 
by a quiz contest pitting the leaguers 
against the advisors. Naturally, the ad- 
visors were victorious, although there 
were a few cries of “unfair’’ to be 
heard! Leaguers were asked such ques- 
tions as “Who killed the Dead Sea?” 
while advisors were asked such as “In 
what year was the War of 1812 
fought ?” 

Then came a period of relay games. 
The meeting was closed with singing 
around a mock indoor campfire and 
closing campfire-style devotions. 

One of the real highlights of the 
evening was the performance of an 
“opera” done by the advisors to pop- 
ular tunes and original lyrics. While 
performing, the ‘‘square’’ advisors 
wore cardboard boxes, gaily painted in 
contrasting colors. Advisors to the 
league are Mr. and Mrs. Ross Mc- 
Cord, Mr. and Mrs. David Stein, and 
Vicar David Ullery. 


What is this? A haunted 
house? No! Two young 
people are staging a fash- 
ion show, depicting what 
the . well-dressed leaguer 
will wear to bed during the 
Pittsburgh Convention. 


The Bible “Lives” 

‘The Book That Lives’ is 
the theme that has been chos- 
en for 1958 by the American 
Bible Society for its World- 
wide Bible Reading program, 
. from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas. This year will be the fifteenth 
annual observance of this reading pro- 
gram. 

All attempts to trace the original 
telephone call from the mother of the 
young Marine in Guadalcanal to the 
Bible Society’s office (which resulted 
in the ever-growing Bible reading 
program) have failed. 


The Christian’s Responsibility 

On May 4, the Eastern district of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York 
and New England held a unique Rally 
at Zion Lutheran Church Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Three hundred leaguers 
listened intently to the challenge of 
our new scientific world with its ra- 
pidly expanding boundaries. Paul 
Frederickson, a teacher at R. P. L, 
spoke on power possessed by the great 
countries of the world through the de- 
velopment of missiles and atomic war 
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heads. He elaborated on the letl 
qualities of modern weapons and th 
fantastic costs. 

The Reverend Richard Hughes, « 
ecutive secretary of the Albany fed 
ation of Churches, spoke on the Cht 
tians’ responsibility in light of su 
scientific developments. Pastor Hugt 
suggested that there are no pat < 
swers. All of our answers must 
sought in the light of mass respo 
bility for what happens in the wo 
in peace and in war. He felt tha 
passive position was not the ans 
to relieving the present tensions. 
also pointed out that the present th 
is not new, but one that has prevai 
for some time. The present circ 
stances merely make the threat m 
prominent, and should cause Christi 
to think—especially those in Ame 
who control about seventy per cen 
the world’s wealth. 


bal : 
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Widll Has Retreat 


“Let me tell you about our West- 
ester District (NYNELL) Luther 
ague retreat—it was just terrif! 


“On Friday night we had social and 
uare dancing, where we met lots of 
ds our own age. Also there was a 
ntabulous Charleston exhibit done by 
il Hampson and Sue Tracey. On 
turday, in our own cabins, we broke 
into small intimate groups and us- 
g the book, Teenager, Christ Is for 
uu, as our study guide, we discussed 
fully with eight pastors. 


“Saturday evening we viewed the 
wie, The Egg and I, and had some 
‘reshments. Jean Weisener gave a 
ief explanation of the five points of 
> Luther League program, and Janet 
veridge spoke of New York's 
E.L.P. (Help Encourage League 
ograms) teams. After Sunday dinner 
- had a surprise birthday celebration 
t our district prexy, Ollie Fein. 


cross 
is 
reminder 


“In the afternoon there was one hour of complete 
ence during which the leaguers read their Bibles and 
ndered over various questions and ideas expressed 
ring the weekend. Believe it or not, some of the 
iguers said they felt that quiet time could have been 


2n longer! 


“Always in our midst was a large wooden cross— 
in the playfield, constantly reminding us of Christ’s 

2sence and our purpose of this week-end. The whole 

ek-end was tremendous, and went much too fast!” 


prexy cuts 
the cake 


Gail Hampson 
and Sue Tracey 
do Charleston 


Retreats at Lutherlyn 

During April, Pittsburgh synod 
Luther leaguers spent two weekends at 
Camp Lutherlyn. Theme of the week- 
ends was “Arise and Don Your 
Armour,’ based on the Letter to the 
Ephesians and the Luther League song. 
Chaplains for the weekends were Pas- 
tors August Heide and James Sling- 
luff. Over 350 enthusiastic leaguers 
were in attendance. 


NC Treasurer in News 


Treasurer of the North Carolina 
Luther League, Miss Elsie Hamilton 
of Belmont, recently placed third in 
the news competition (non-daily di- 
vision) at the North Carolina Press 
Women’s Institute at Chapel Hill. She 
is also a district chairman of the In- 
stitute. Elsie is society editor of the 
Belmont Banner, Belmont, N. C. 


Serre CEL SR CEE 


‘ 
Kesler 
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Two Firsts at College 

Muhlenberg College’s first studer 
art show had 25 entries done in variou 
mediums. Sponsored by the Christia 
association, the show was arranged b 
John Streisbach. Students, in expre: 
sing their feelings in graphic forn 
used anything at hand. For exampl 
some of the more original entries wet 
painted on laundry cardboards an 
one, the most extreme, on a sheet ¢ 
newspaper. None of the artists he 
had formal training. 

The coeds held their first annu: 
spring sing and ring ceremony, Ma 
18. Three dormitory groups and 
commuters’ group competed in th 
sing. Each group sang three selection: 
The themes were ‘‘Songs of the Civ 
War,’ “Our American Heritage,” “ 
Decision of Faith,’ and ‘Souther 
Aire.” The Muhlenberg ring selecte 
for coeds in black onyx and gold wit 
the college emblem. Rings will be pre 
sented each year to upperclass girl 


“Did you spend more 
money than was voted for 
you to attend a church con- 
vention or the Luther 
League convention as a 
delegate of your local 
group? Such unreimbursed 
expenses, the Revenue 
Service now says, can be 
deducted from income 
taxes as a charitable con- 
tribution. The Service had 
formerly insisted such out- 
of-pocket outlays were 
non-deductible —_ personal 
expenses.” 

WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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aguers display 
eir artifacts 


laci pessenye 


see letter 
on page 13 


Many teen-agers are faced with this problem—how to make and 
ep friends. If you are leading a discussion on the topic of friendship, 
u'll be interested in a new sound, color filmstrip with the enticing title, 
’o You Dig Friendship?” 

The dialogue features a teen-age cartoon character named Seymour 
ho just “doesn’t dig friendship.” He threatens to swim out and drown 
mself when everything else (including a home muscle-building course) 
1s failed. Background music of Dave Brubeck adds flavor. 

This filmstrip can be purchased for $10.00 plus postage or rented 
r $2.50 plus postage from Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, 1505 Race 
reet, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Islands Share Christ 


Approximately 50 leaguers and ad- 
visors represented the four Luther 
Leagues of the Islands at the Hawaii 
conference Luther League convention, 
April 10 and 11 in the Lutheran 


Church of Honolulu. Theme was Share 
Christ Today. 


Hawaii conference 
officers 


convention 
at play 


One of the highlights of the co: 
vention was four Bible study sessiot 
led by the Rev. James Fincher of tl 
Lutheran Church of Pearl Harbor. At 
other highlight was the banquet 
which Stephen Sato, former Hawz 
conference president, spoke. 

Officers elected are Eric Shinseh 
president; Zelma_ Berkstresser, vi 
president; Caroline Eparveer, recor 
ing secretary; Lani Achor, correspon 
ing secretary; and Gary Berg,treasure 


Ashram in West 


Six hundred or more Lutheran stu- 
dents will be westward bound this 
August to the annual Ashram of the 
Lutheran Student Association of 
America, held at Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Parkland, Wash., August 25-31. 

Theme is ‘“God’s Deed—Man’s Re- 
sponse.’ Teachers include Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, of the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. August 
Engelbrecht, professor at Wartburg 
Seminary, at Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Students will also have the oppo 
tunity to choose a special interest grov 
from the twenty-five different ones b 
ing offered. Some of these incluc 
“Sputniks and the Biblical Faith 
“World Missions of the Church 
“Music: Jazz and Classic,” ““Churc 
Vocations,” ‘Campus Evangelism 
and ‘Theology of the Comic Strips 

And it won't all be study! Add 
attractions include an art exhibit, tl 
Ashram choir, presentation of a play, 
boat excursion on Puget Sound, ar 
organized recreation. 


The Church Enlarged 


A sharp decline in contribution of 
ed clothing for shipment to over- 
as needy was reported in New York 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
Lutheran World Relief serves the 
tht Lutheran Churches participating 
the National Lutheran Council and 
e Board of World Relief of the Lu- 
eran Church-Missouri Synod in the 
erseas aid field. Its seven ware- 
uses are located in Phillipsburg, 
. J.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Minne- 
olis, Minn.; Modesto, Calif.; Nap- 
ne, Ind.; New Windsor, Md.; and 
n Antonio, Texas. 

e 
The month of April produced an all- 
ne record in the amount of material 
lief shipped overseas in a_ single 
onth by Canadian Lutheran World 
lief. The total reached 2,080,000 
unds of goods valued at more than 
86,000. 

@ 
Unique commencement exercises 
sre held recently in the British 
‘own Colony of HongKong. 
Eighteen women—five of them 
dows with small children—were 
yarded certificates for successful com- 
etion of a six-months tailoring class 
nducted by Lutheran World Service. 
1e class was part of the agency’s 


year-round program to teach unskilled 
refugees trades which will enable them 
to become self-supporting. 

The five widows will be employed 
directly by the agency in making bro- 
cade jackets for export to Europe and 
possibly the United States. Six others 
will be given sewing machines and 
other necessary equipment needed to 
set up seamstress shops in their own 
homes. The remaining seven will be 
employed by local shirt manufacturers 
and producers of similar articles. 

In addition to the vocational trades 
classes, LWS also provides direct 
grants to about 100 refugees each year 
to help them start their own small 
businesses or trades. 

e 

A former Roman Catholic priest 
and a Baptist minister have been or- 
dained as pastors of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Italy. 

The two converts are the Rev. Do- 
menico Giani and the Rev. Idelmo 
Poggioli. Pastor Giani, a native of 
Sicily, is a graduate of the Baptist 
Seminary in Rome. Later he studied 
for two years at a Lutheran theological 
seminary in Germany. Pastor Poggioli, 
a former Roman Catholic priest, is a 
graduate of a Lutheran Bible Institute 
in. Naples and has organized three 
small Lutheran congregations in south 
Italy. 
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WE GET LETTERS 
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INDEX (July supplement) 


What do you mean, this is a “bonus”? Total pages were 64, 
as usual! But really | think this index was an excellent idea. 
WILLIAM RICHHAUS—New York 


Pe It’s about time. Now if we can find the back copies we want... 
JANET HUBER—Callif. 


BILLY GRAHAM (Decision or Sanctification—June) 


Why are you always tearing down Billy Graham? | think he’s 
doing a fine job. | think any Lutheran pastor could be criticized 
just as much on some ground or other. Some of the theology I’ve 
heard from the pulpit wasn’t as Lutheran as Graham’s. 

ORIN K. SMITH—Penna. 


ED. We have nothing against Graham, and we admire many 
of his qualities highly. However, a fundamental part of his pro- 
cedure is the call to a “decision for Christ.” Many loyal church 
members have been confused about this. We feel that Pastor 
Wessinger’s article helps clear a cloudy issue. 


SALVATION (June) 


| have appreciated Charles Sardeson’s series very much. Hope 
it continues. 
HOPE HARTMAN—Virginia 


EDITORIALS 


Who is Oliver Andresen? He sure can write good. | always 
read his stuff first . . 
JIM K. McKINLEY—Ohio 


ED. Lieutenant Andresen teaches at the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, located at Wayne, Penna. We think he writes good, too. 


We received the following letter, whose obvious sincerity and 
“second language” phraseology is too delightful to reword. The 
methods used to raise funds may not be appropriate for many 
situations, but the dedication and enthusiasm certainly is. 


When I was but a little girl, I always liked stories about 
miracles, that Jesus did. 

Later I saw with my own eyes miracles—how our house 
was not hurt when everything around was shelled down— 
how I met my father after war? 

I think that miracles make you feel thankful, to be 
nearer to God. So let me tell you my latest experience. 
It is not so personal as the above mentioned examples, so 
it might interest you too. 

God helped us to build a beautiful church in Buenos 
Aires. It looked perfect, artistic, but it was still empty 
inside. It was the Congregation’s duty to get pews, decor- 
ation, ) Etc: 

Our League, about 12 girls and boys, decided to join’ 
the plan and signed a pew too. Yes, a pew of 6 seats 
costed $2,500.—and our League’s cash was $250.—then. 
How are we going to get the money missing? As a busy 
beehive became our quiet meeting that day. We all were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, that gave us new and new 
ideas, showed us possibilities how to do the sacrifice. 

Our pastor invited us to a ‘‘Laci pessenye’”’ (Hungarian 
name given to meat prepared out of doors) and so we 
stayed several times after service and worked at a long 
table. What we did? Nice handworks, suitable as presents 
to be sold at a fair. Some cut leather, others painted book- 
marks, wooden plates were decorated and ceramic plates 
adorned with showy coloured hungarian folksmotives. Some 
started collecting donations from artesans. 

In a time of two months’ busy work and preparation, 
we had everything ready for sale and organized the fair. 
It was a hit! Nobody left the room of the invited guests 
without having bought anything. The two chief organizers 
counted the cash night after night with trembling hands 
and one day we had the news: ‘‘We’ve got it’. The League 
will buy his own pew! 

I need not tell you, how happy we all felt! Don’t you 
believe God made a miracle through our League? I do!... 


EMESE KOPPANYI 


PROBLEM 
CORNER 


science vs. religion 


PROBLEM 


| heard a young pastor say the other day that the old battle between 
science and religion is all over and we don’t have to worry about it 
anymore. But I’m not so sure. | still have plenty of trouble trying to 
make sense out of certain stories in the Bible, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment. When | compare the kind of hard facts presented in my science 
courses with certain things that are presented as facts in the Bible, | 
am not always sure just who has the truth. 


ANSWER 


| agree with you when you say that you are not so sure the battle 
between science and religion is all over. It may be that certain features 
of the battle have changed, but there is still a battle. Let us say the war 
is still on but the battle lines have shifted! 

It is especially interesting that you should point to the Bible to illus- 
trate your concerns. The question of what the Bible really means has 
been a basic question since the beginning of the Church. | think it is 
helpful to realize that questions about biblical fact started a long time 
before Darwin and his “origin of species.” This question is almost like 
the poor—we have it with us always. 

When we start in this life as infants and children we make very 
little distinction between fantasy and fact. We start by taking everything 
as truth, whether it be of the imagination or of the senses. We believe 
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n Jonah’s whale simply because we have been told about it and we 
ind it a delightful fact of history. 

Slowly but surely it becomes necessary for us to give up our childish 
vays (1 Corinthians 13:11). The hard facts, as you call them, begin to 
lominate our thinking. This is especially true of our modern age because 
f the heavy concentration on analysis and experiment and all the rest 
f the things that go to make up our sophisticated science. We live in 
1 time, as Fritz Eichenberg has somewhere pointed out, when four kinds 
f people find it difficult to get along—children, poets, fools, and saints! 

It is no wonder that in our early manhood we begin to question 
he truth of Jonah and his whale. We begin to ask how the story really 
ould have happened. There is nothing wrong with the question, but 
Yecause we are so steeped in the so-called scientific approach, the 
nethods we use to answer the question are unable to satisfy us. We are 
ot sure we can explain the whole incident with hard facts; and so we 
ecome dissatisfied with Jonah and his whale; we seriously doubt the 
iccount; and at last we throw the whole thing out. 


And we have some very subtle ways of throwing the whale out. 
erhaps in our young adult years we become hard intellectuals and we 
idopt a kind of pseudo-scientific explanation for the whale in an attempt 
o retain what we vaguely refer to as the religious meaning of the story. 
Ne look around in history to see if anything like it ever happened before 
vhich is explainable in a natural way. And if we find such a “fact,” 
ve are satisfied that this must be what also happened to Jonah. Or 
erhaps we go around getting statistics on whales and other data, and 
hen we try to determine whether this really could have happened, that 
s, according to our kind of hard facts. 

Sometimes this kind of pseudo-science in the service of “religion” 
eads us to examine the text to see whether the author didn’t make a 
nistake, or whether a later editor slipped some of these things in to 
lress up the story a little, or perhaps we have been misreading the 
tory for two thousand years and what the author really says is..... 

But obviously all such uses of science to explain away, or even to 
lefend our beliefs, are somewhat ridiculous. Who, after all, ever said 
hat scientific facts are of the same order as biblical facts? Why is it 
ecessary to attempt to defend or to defeat the one with the other? Can 
here not be different levels of fact which find their unity in Him who is 
‘reator and Redeemer? 

As we grow a little older, and perhaps get married and settle down 
© our hurried lives, we may attempt another subtle way of getting rid 
f this difficult whale. Our own children come along and we take them 
© Sunday School and read them Bible stories, and there is that whale 
gain! But by this time we begin to grow more fond of him, especially 
is we sit with our own children and watch them grow enraptured with 
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the story. Maybe we even remember how much we enjoyed the stor) 
ourselves when we were children. And suddenly we decide that, afte: 
all, it is a delightful story whatever intellectual problems it may pose 
for us. “Yes, it’s a great story,” we say to ourselves. “If nothing else, i 
shows imagination and skill. As a matter of fact, it is about as good « 
symbol as you would want for presenting a religious truth. Who car 
ever forget it?” 

And so we wind up in our middle years accepting the story fo 
aesthetic or poetic reasons. We give up our old hassles with pseudo 
scientific explanations and we settle down comfortably to have fur 
sharing a well done adventure story with our kids! But obviously thi 
won't do either, will it? However much we may like great writing anc 
all the other arts, the Bible claims to be a great deal more than a goo 
short story for reading to little children at bed-time. And as adults w 
don’t just read the Bible because it is great literature. It has that in it 
to be sure, but again it presents as fact certain things that can not bi 
explained in terms of art or literature. We are missing the boat if wi 
dodge this with any other explanation short of what the Bible tries t 
give of itself. 

So at last we begin to come to grips with the Bible for what it is 
and maybe by this time we are gray-haired and grandfathers. We star 
to listen to the Bible, instead of always talking to it and about it. W 
begin to wonder whether it really would be possible to tell Jonah’s stor 
without that pesky whale. After all, if the story is fundamentally a state 
ment of God’s action in human history, might this not be a kind of fac 
that differs from scientific and artistic facts? Why not try to judge thes 
-facts in their own terms? 

Well, maybe you haven't gone on this long pilgrimage in dealin 
with science and religion and the Bible. Perhaps you aren’‘t even inter 
ested. Many people are evidently content to deal with such things simpl 
with the fancy of a child. Some are shopping wildly around, in arche 
ology and elsewhere, for some kind of modern scientific justificatio 
for their honest intellectual struggles with the Bible. Some others ar 
content simply to enjoy biblical literature for its great stories and it 
great poetry. And although there is a way to do all of these thing 
without any dire threat to one’s faith, yet the Bible has a realism of it 
own. Its facts are thos e necessary to get the point of the story acros: 
to light up its characters, to demonstrate its truths. However it is couchec 
it is the Word of God to which we seek to listen—and who is to sa 
or care whether the framework jives with pure logic or arithmetic table: 
or bio-chemical formulas? 


If you have a problem write to PROBLEI 
CORNER, LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERIC/ 
2900 QUEEN LANE, PHILADELPHIA 29, Pé 
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materials now available 
from LLA headquarters 


(consult your pastor) 


leader’s guide 
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worship bulletins 
offering envelopes 
order cards 


Lutherans Klippstein and Temple follow a team- 
mate’s long high fly at Connie Mack stadium. 


oy EDGAR TREXLER 


Remember the commotion _ last 
season when Von McDaniel, the 18- 
year-old Hollis, Okla., kid pitcher in 
he St. Louis Cardinal’s flock, was 
urning up the National League with 
ris fast ball ? 

Remember that sports writers were 
abbing the McDaniel brothers (Lindy 
ind Von) as the successors to Dizzy 
Dean’s famous “Me ’n Paul” act of 
wo decades ago? Remember too, 
what Duke Snider of the Dodgers 
“ommented after the youngster whiffed 
rim? “I just couldn’t see it!” 

Well, there’s at least one National 
Leaguer who thinks all the above 
vhrases are exaggerated. This young 
nan is Cincinnati's All-Star second 
yaseman, Johnny Temple, a wide- 
awed North Carolinian. 

“Von's just average,’ Temple main- 
ained. “And his brother has the 
etter fast ball.” 

Temple regards Sam Jones, Von's 
nound mate, as the toughest twirler 
n the league. “He throws real hard— 
sreat big curve ball,” Temple com- 
nented, demonstrating with a wide 
weep of his hand. “He’s got the best 
tuff in the league.” 

A player of All-Star merit, Johnny 
[emple’s aggressiveness, speed, ability 
ind will to win make him both a phy- 
‘ical and psychological threat to oppos- 
mg players. He’s tough—and they 
cnow it. 

The black-haired star jumped into 
lhe batting cage, took three lusty 
‘wings, connected on two of them for 
ure singles, and walked out again, 


the red's 
lutheran trio 


the church 
is something I 
believe in 
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Spectators noticed that for a little 
fellow, Temple was swinging a big 
club—a 34-inch model. 

Replying to a question about Birdie 
Tebbets, Cincinnati's often hot-tem- 
pered manager, Temple immediately 
settled such discussion with three short 
words: ‘‘He’s just great.” 

Pushing the subject of baseball 
aside, one could recall an unusual 
story about Johnny’s earlier personal 
life. He was married at home plate 
prior to a night game while he was 
touring the minors in Columbia, S. C. 

The Temple family (there’s a little 
boy six years old) recently moved to 
Cincinnati and joined the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation. Previous- 
ly, they had attended Reformation 
Lutheran in Columbia. 

“We're going to be more active in 
our church now that we're settled in 
Cincinnati,” Johnny began. “While 
we were in Columbia, I was away all 
the time and we didn’t take too active 
a part in the church. Ball players have 
it tough anyway. During the summer, 
night services are our only hope of 
attending church. But I'll be active 
during the winter.” 


Klippstein 

“There’s another Lutheran or two 
on this ball club,” Temple injected, 
waving his arm toward the outfield. 
“See number 35—that’s Johnny Klipp- 
stein. I know he’s Lutheran.” 

Sure enough, Temple was right. 
Klippstein is a member of St. James 
Lutheran Church, Chicago — Evan- 
gelical Synod. A hurler, the tanned 
Klippstein is a veteran of many base- 
ball seasons. He’s been with the Reds 
three years. Prior to that, he had 'a 
long tenure with the Chicago Cubs. 
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Talking to the second Lutherar 
Johnny, an unusual story evolved. I 
was one of those rare, exceptiona 
cases. Klippstein married a Romar 
Catholic, and apparently it has workec 
out to suit both of them. 

“We think it’s worked out just fine 
We're both happy. I’m home during 
the winter and on Sunday morning: 
I go to the Lutheran service alone. Mj 
wife takes the three children and at 
tends the Catholic service. Love is ; 
powerful thing. We've been marriec 
five years and everything’s fine. Mar 
riages like ours don’t always work out.’ 

Klippstein shifted his footing or 
the dugout steps and continued. “) 
went to Sunday School, catechetica 
class and took Holy Communion as « 
boy. The Lutheran Church is some 
thing I believe in, so I just couldn’ 
give it up.” 

Like Temple, Klippstein finds sum: 
mer church attendance next to im 
possible. 

Hal Jeffcoat, an outfielder turnec 
pitcher, walked toward the clubhouse 

The husky righthander paused fo 
a moment, made a few comments, anc 
continued on his way. From those few 
seconds, one learned that he attends 4 
Suomi Lutheran Church in Boston 
Previously, however, Jeffcoat belongec 
to a United Lutheran congregation. 

The mixed marriage, the home. 
plate wedding, the All-Star baseballer 
and the faithful winter parishioners— 
these unusual facts comprise an un. 
usual story. Even an evangelist couldn’ 
impress these men with the need for « 
religious revival—one recently tried— 
they have already mixed the churc 
with their baseball occupation. 


what are these people doing? 


a) Reading Luther Life? 
b) Waiting for Youth Sunday? 
c) Watching baseball? 


If you chose one of the first two, you’re wrong! 
They are watching baseball. 


But it’s fun to read Luther Life too. And Youth 
Sunday can be exciting. 


Subscribe to Luther Life. 


Learn what's going on at home and in the field. 
It’s a hit with all church youth. 
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Do you? —> 
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by PAUL J. KIDD 


Every Sunday morning thousands of 
men and women and children assem- 
ble, for an hour of two, in a common 
place. If you should ask them why 
they are doing this, they would reply, 
“We are going to Church.” 

And then, if you should follow 
them, you would find a variety of 
ways in which the people of America 
go to Church and worship God. Some 
of them would enter large cathedrals ; 
others, modest little chapels. In some 
churches you would hear chanting; in 
others, ‘the good old Gospel hymns.” 
Some of these people you follow would 
recite creeds, some would not. You 
would see preachers in ecclesiastical 
vestments and preachers in shirt 
sleeves. You would hear long, emo- 
tional, free prayers and more digni- 
fied ‘‘written’’ prayers, 

At the bottom of things, though, 
it is all the same. All of these people 
have the same avowed purpose. They 
go to Church to worship God. 

Our question is, “What do they get 
out of going to Church and belonging 
to a Church?” Why does Church bet- 
ter satisfy their desire to worship than 
if they were to worship in their own 
individual ways? What do they find 
in corporate worship (the worship of 
the Church) which they find no where 
else ? 

One of the things they find is that 
the worship of the Church aids them 
in expressing themselves before God. 
Every sincere child of God feels the 
need to talk with God, his Father. 
He wants to express his belief in God, 
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present to Him his needs, thank Him 
for blessings already received, ask His 
forgiveness for sins. The discouraging 
thing about it is that rarely does he 
know what to say or how to say it. 
His tongue stammers. Words do not 
come. He is something like Martin 
Luther when he celebrated the Sacra- 
ment for the first time as an Augus- 
tinian Monk. Luther trembled and 
shook so much he could scarcely utter 
a word, 

The worship of the Church is an 
invaluable help as we try to express 
ourselves before God. The prayers, 
hymns, liturgies, and creeds of the 
Church have been prepared for just 
that purpose. By means of them the 
finest emotions and the highest 
thoughts of the devout worshipper 
have been expressed through the long 
years. If as individuals we cannot fully 
express ourselves before God, together 
we can! 

Then, too, the worship of the 
Church aids us in hearing God. A 
church service is much more than our 
attempt to express ourselves to God. 
It is just as much a matter of God 
speaking to us and leading us to higher 
levels of Christian understanding. For 
example, everything that is basic in 
Christian teaching can be found in the 
Common Service: A triune God; the 
sinfulness of man; the forgiveness of 
Christ; the assurance of everlasting 
life. And not only are these basic 
Christian Truths included in the con- 
tent of worship; the atmosphere of 
worship is the best possible setting for 
the child of God to understand the 
truths. Worship is truly an aid in hear 
ing and understanding the words Go 
speaks to men. 

There is a third opportunity in be 


longing to and attending a Church. 
Church helps us in understanding and 
promoting Christian fellowship. Hu- 
man experience tells us that before 
there can be a friendship between 
people, there must first be a common 
interest. Friendships are formed when 
people have the same business, the 
same hobby, the same ways of think- 
ing. And that is the way it is with 
Church membership. The more we go 
to Church, the more we realize that 
we share with other Christians the most 
important things in life. We have a 
common loyalty. We have a common 
destination. We have a common Lord. 
We shall live together as neighbors 
for eternity. When it dawns on us 
how much treasure we share with fel- 
low believers, the result is a fellow- 
ship which transcends every barrier 
created by prejudice and ignorance. 


The dawning, however, does not occur 
until we ourselves have participated 
fully in the worship and the life of 
the Church. 

Finally, Church membership offers 
us an Opportunity to serve God in the 
way in which He wants us to serve 
Him. As the child of God listens to 
the Word of God through the Church, 
as he hears of the spiritual needs of 

others, he is filled with the overwhelm- 

ing desire to do something about it. 
As an individual, however, he can do 
very little. By himself he cannot “go 
into all the world” taking with him 
Bibles and food and the Gospel of 
Christ. Alone he cannot establish or- 
phanages and seminaries and missions. 
But working hand in hand with others 
of the Church, he can! The Church 
offers him divinely-instituted machin- 
ery through which he can service. 


WRITE for free information: 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


TEENAGERS 
IS HIGH SCHOOL ENOUGH? 


project yourself into a new life 
with a Christian college education 


ATTEND a Lutheran College: 


Carthage, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
Hartwick, Oneonta, New York 

Lenoir Rhyne, Hickory, North Carolina 
Marion, Marion, Virginia 

Midland, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Newberry, Newberry, South Carolina 
Roanoke, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Thiel, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Wagner, Staten Island, New York 
Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
Wittenberg, Springfield, Ohio 


Pe) 


Going Farther 


What you have just read treats only 
one side of the question, “Why Be- 
long To Church;” namely, some of the 
opportunities afforded through the 
Church. The other side is grounded 
in the eternal truth that the Church 
has been established by Jesus Christ 
and that therefore it is the God-given 
responsibility of men to participate 
fully in the life of the Church. (See 
Colossians 1:18 and Matthew 16:13- 
18.) 

The whole matter has been sum- 
marized very well by the following 
fifteen points, which once appeared 
in the Bulletin of Faith Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Why I Should Belong 
To Church 


1. Because the Holy Spirit defin- 
itely directs one into the Church (Rev. 
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22:17; Acts 2:47), and it is impe 
ing to resist the Holy Spirit. 

2. Because the Church was four 
ed by Jesus Christ Himself (Matth 
16:18) for those who will be sav 
(Acts 2:47). 

3. Because the two sacramen 
without which no one can be acce 
able to God (John 3:5 and John 6:5. 
are to be had by, through and in t 
Church. 

4. Because confessing Jesus Chr 
as my Saviour is essential to my s 
vation (Romans 10:9, 10). 

5. Because the Church is the “Gz 
into the kingdom of heaven” (M: 
thew 10:32, 33). 

6. Because God’s way is the or 
way anyone can expect to be sav 
(Matthew 22: 12, 13). 

7. Because the Church is the bo 
of Christ (Ephesians 2:22,23; 1 G 
inthians 12:27; Romans 12:5). ""N 
in the Church” means “‘out of Christ 

8. Because I would not want 


Girl’s Father—Young man, we turn out the light at 


10:30 in this house. 


Boy Friend—"Say, that’s mighty nice of you, sir.” 


—Upward 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


coeducational 


75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 
FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR CAREERS in Business Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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ive in a community where there were 
0 churches. It, then, is only fair that 

should be a part of the institution 
hat makes the community desirable to 
ive in. 

9. Because the Church through the 
ges and in the world today is the only 
ower teaching those foundation prin- 
iples of honesty, truthfulness, virtue, 
egard for human life, and the rights 
f fellowmen, so indispensable to a 
ivable society that is so vital to me 
nd mine. 

10. Because through the Church I 
an count for something towards better 
orld conditions. 

11. Because faithful Church mem- 
ership will fortify me against wrongs 
nat are resulting in tragedies every- 
rhere. 

12. Because there is nothing I 
vould have to give up, or do, that 
yould not be for my benefit in every 
yay. 

13. Because if those who believe 
1 God and righteousness do not join 
ogether, who will establish righteous- 
ess and resist evil ? 

14. Because if a parent, I have no 
ight to expect my children to do what 

have not done. What I do speaks 
ouder than what I say. 

15. Because disobeying Him here 
jill be poor preparation in that day 
yhen I shall have to meet God face to 
ace. 

“Wherever there are men who call 
pon the name of Christ, and put their 
rust, through Him, in God, there is 
ne Church. It may appear in strange, 
ven in fantastic guise. Mingled with 
s true membership there may be 
urge numbers of ‘hypocrites and evil 
nen’; curious and often glaring aber- 
ations from the truth of the Gospel 


may find a place among their teach- 
ings, but it is still the Church. Mar- 
velous superstitions may be held by 
those who belong to it; all sorts of 
human frailty may mar their living 
and their thinking, but it remains ‘the 
church of Christ which He hath pur- 


yoy 


chased with His precious blood’. 


This study is provided to help leaguers 
think through the whole matter of church 
membership both for themselves and for the 
host of those, many of whom they know, 
who have no church connection of any kind 
today. 

Make this a discussion meeting. Arrange 
a Forum in which the content of the article 
will be discussed as well as the items sug- 
gested for such use. 


DISCUSSION 


Here are some of the excuses people give 
for not being a member of the Church, or 
for being inactive in it once they are mem- 
bers. Add to the list from your own ex- 
perience, then analyze these excuses. 

1. Too many hypocrites in the Church. 

2. Sunday is my only day to sleep late, 
loaf and relax. 

3. When I was young | was forced to 
go to Church. 

4. The same people run the Church and 
have their fingers in everything. 

eh il 
enough? 

6. | support the Church financially and 
come occasionally. Why should | do more? 

7. | don’t need the Church to help me 
be good. 

8. I send my children to Sunday School, 
and will have them confirmed when they are 
old enough. 

9. | don’t like to be preached at. 

10. | believe in God, but | don’t see where 
the Church is necessary. 


commune once a year. Isn’t that 
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our new service 


RESH from the bindery of the 

Riverside Press' at Cambridge, 
Mass., is the New Service Book and 
Hymnal of the Lutheran Church of 
America. The 1,024-page book of wor- 
ship has been characterized as the most 
unique publication in the history of 
American Lutheranism. While it seeks 
to perpetuate the spiritual and cul- 
tural heritages of the several Lutheran 
lands of Europe, it is likewise repre- 
sentative of the noblest worship tra- 
ditions, both in liturgy and hymnody, 
of the entire Christian Church. 

The work of some thirty scholars, 
representing eight Lutheran bodies of 
the National Lutheran Council, the 
volume has been in preparation for 
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nearly thirteen years. More th 
5,000,000 Lutherans in some 11,0 
congregations are expected to ma 
use of the new hymnbook. 

The first edition contains both wor 
and music. The binding is of dark r 
cloth coated with pyroxalin to prote 
it from moisture. Stamped in gold « 
the back is the title. The front cov 
carries the symbol of the Cross risit 
from an Orb, representing the eart 


Eighty Classical Hymns 


Emphasizing the ecumenical che 
acter of the book are some eigh 
hymns of the so-called classical t1 
dition. These are the early Gre 
hymns of the Eastern Church and t 


later Latin hymns of the Weste 


Church. Many of these have been ¢ 
rived from early liturgies of the po: 
apostolic era, and thus constitute t 
common hymn heritage of the enti 
Christian Church. 

Many Greek and Latin hymns ha 
been set to the ancient form of lit 
gical music known as plainsong. T 
origin of these haunting melodies 
hidden in obscurity, but some autho 
ties believe they may be in part ret 
nants of chants used in the Hebre 
temple worship, and that they we 
carried over into the early Christi. 
liturgies. The plainsong tune to whi 
“O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 
sung is typical of these melodies. 

Most of the Latin hymns are fro 
the pre-Reformation era, but not a 
Some earlier Lutheran hymnal editc 
found it difficult to overcome the 


prejudice against such hymn-writers as 
Cardinal John Newman, who forsook 
the Church of England for the Church 
of Rome. The new hymnal, however, 
includes not only his ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,” but also Newman’s ‘‘Praise 
to the Holiest in the Height.” Another 
Romanist, Frederick William Faber, 
has eight in the new book of worship. 
Among the new ones is ‘Hark, Hark, 
My Soul, Angelic Songs Are Swell- 


ing.” 
European Tradition 


The new hymnal will contain the 
richest collection of Lutheran hymns 
ever published on this side of the 
Atlantic. Each of the eight participat- 
ng bodies contributed what it con- 
sidered the finest examples of hymn- 
dy derived from its particular Euro- 
Dean tradition, whether it be Germany, 
sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland 
ot Iceland. 

Many masterpieces from the vast 
reasury of German Lutheran hymn- 
dy have long been familiar to Prot- 
stant worshipers in the English-speak- 
ng world. However, a number of fine 
serman hymns hitherto not found in 
he American hymnal have been in- 
luded in the new collection. Among 
hese are Paul Gerhardt’s ‘‘Evening 
ind Morning,’ Johann  Franck’s 
‘Jesus, Priceless Treasure,’ Spitta’s 
‘O Blessed Sun, Whose Splendor,” 
Rist’s joyous Christmas hymn, “Break 
fourth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light,”’ 
[ersteegen’s “God Himself Is Pres- 
nt,” Luise Von Brandenburg’s ‘‘Jesus 


Let us join in singing 
new songs unto the Lord 


Christ, My Sure Defense,’ and the 
great German Te Deum, “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name,” based on the 
Latin original. 

Because of the necessity of giving 
representation to all European tradi- 
tions, the hymns of some German 
writers have suffered. Martin Luther 
has fared well. All seven hymns bear- 
ings his name in the Common Service 
Book have been retained. ““A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God’’ posed somewhat 
of a problem, however. It was found 
that six textual versions and four mu- 
sical variations were in use in Amer- 
ican Lutheran circles. The difficulty 
was solved by the adoption of the 
Hedge translation, which is in com- 
mon use among Protestants on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Inasmuch as Scandinavian hymns 
are largely unknown in America out- 
side the particular groups that inher- 
ited them from Europe, it is predicted 
that this contribution to the new 
hymnal will attract widespread atten- 
tion in non-Lutheran circles. 

Sweden will be represented by sev- 
enteen translations. Six of these are 
from the pen of its most illustrious 
writer of sacred poetry, Archbishop 
Johan Olof Wallin, whose celebrated 
Psalm book of 1819 remained the of- 
ficial book of worship of the Church 
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of Sweden for 118 years. Included 
among Wallin’s lyrics will be “We 
Worship Thee, Almighty Lord” and 
his immortal “All Hail to Thee, O 
Blessed Morn,” which is sung at the 
beginning of Christmas matins in every 
church in Sweden. A number of fine 
Swedish tunes have also been set to 
texts of non-Swedish origin, notably 
“Swedish Litany” for the Seven Words 
on the Cross. 


Denmark and Norway, who possess 
a common hymn heritage, are repre- 
sented by 24 hymns. Brorson’s ‘‘Be- 
hold a Host’ is sung to an arrange- 
ment of a Norwegian folksong by 
Edvard Grieg. Ingemann is represented 
by a lovely Christmas carol and his 
well-known “Through the Night of 
Doubt and Sorrow,’ which has found 
its way into practically every church 
hymnal in the English-speaking world. 


The name of Magnus B. Landstad, 
Norway’s greatest spiritual poet, will 
be found after three hymns: ‘I Know 
of a Sleep in Jesus Name,” “Full 
Many Shall Come from the East and 
the West,” and ‘““To Thee, O Lord, the 
God of All.” 


Finland’s contribution to the hymnal 
consists of four hymns: “Arise, My 
Soul, Arise’’ by Johan Kahl; “Lord, 
as a Pilgrim’ by Wilhelmi Malvivaara; 
“Jesus, Hear My Humble Pleading” 
by Jenny Pohjola, and “I Life My 
Eyes unto Heaven Above,’ a lovely 
children’s prayer by Finland’s greatest 
poet, Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 

From Iceland have come three 
lyrics: “Lord, Let Thy Spirit” and 
“How Marvelous God’s Greatness,”’ 
both written by Valdimir Briem, and 
“The Fading Day Adorns the West” 
by Steingrimur Thorsteinsson. 
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English Hymns Predominate 


The greater number of hymns 
the collection had their origin in En 
land and America, ranging all t 
way from the time of the Venerab 
Bede, who died in 735 A.D., to co 
temporary writers. 

Charles Wesley, the bard of Metho 
ism, holds the distinction of havit 
the largest number of hymns in tl 
collection—seventeen. He is follow 
closely by Isaac Watts, the ‘‘fath 
of English hymnody,” who has si 
teen. 

James Montgomery, a Moravi: 
newspaper editor of Sheffield, En 
land, who wrote his hymns a centu 
and a half ago, ranks third in pop 
larity, with fourteen hymns. Wat 
and devotional in spirit, his lyri 
seem to retain a strong hold on we 
shipers of all denominations. “‘Fc 
ever with the Lord’ has been judg 
by critics to be one of the finest 
the English language. 

Robert Bridges, late poet laurea 
of England, is the translator of s 
hymns from the Greek, Latin at 
German. Other recent literary ligh 
whose names appear are Charl 
Kinglsey, John Oxenham, John Mas 
field, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Christi 
Rosetti and Rudyard Kipling. The I: 
ter’s contribution is his famous R 
cessional, “God of Our Fathe 
Known of Old.” 


Whittier Leads 


Once almost completely ignored 
American Lutheran hymnals, Jol 
Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker po 
leads all other American hymn-wr 
ers in the new book of worship wi 
six lyrics, including “Dear Lord ar 


Father of Mankind” and “I Bow My 
Forehead to the Dust.” Other famous 
American poets represented are Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, James Russell 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Henry Van Dyke. 

The rise of social consciousness in 
American churches is being increas- 
ingly reflected in denominational 
hymnals. In the new Lutheran book 
of worship this trend is mirrored in 
hymns by Washington Gladden, Sam- 
uel Wolcott, Frank Mason North, 
Walter Russell Bowie, Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, Lucian Hosmer, and the late 
William Pierson Merrill, pastor of 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. The latter's Thanksgiving hymn, 
“Not Alone for Mighty Empire,” is 
regarded as one of the finest lyrics on 
the subject produced by an American. 


Gospels Going Out 


The so-called Gospel hymns have 
not fared too well. Fanny Crosby, who 
wrote some 8,000 such songs, is rep- 
resented by one: ‘Pass Me Not, O 
Sentle Saviour.” Other hymns of this 
character include “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus,” “Softly and Tenderly 
Jesus Is Calling,” ““He Leadeth Me, O 
Blessed Thought,” “I Need Thee 
Every Hour,” and ‘More Love to 
[hee, O Christ.” 

One Negro spiritual, “Were You 
There When Thy Crucified My Lord ?” 
ippears in the collection. 

Regarded as one of the most un- 
isual contributions is a Lenten hymn, 
‘Deep Were His Wounds and Red,” 
vritten by William Johnson who, lives 
yn a farm at Lindstrom, Minn. John- 
on, who never attended college, has 
een writing sacred poetry for twenty- 
ive years, and his Lenten hymn ap- 


peared for the first time in a church 
publication in 1953. 

Two hymns that achieved fame at 
successive assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches are included. 
They are Edmond Budry’s “Thine Is 
the Glory, Risen, Conquering Son,” 
which gained great popularity in Am- 
sterdam in 1948, and “Hope of the 
World, Thou Christ of Great Com- 
passion,” written for the Evanston as- 
sembly by Georgia Harkness in 1954. 

Another hymn, ‘“O God of Light, 
Thy Word a Lamp Unfailing,” was 
written by Sarah E. Taylor in 1952 
in connection with the publication of 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 


TOPIC HELPS 


In order to do justice to this topic, every 
leaguer should have a copy of the new 
hymnal. Give each person time to look 
through it. Gather some general comments 
on it. Look up some of your favorite hymns. 

Divide the topic into five sections, accord- 
ing to the headings. After the presentation of 
each section, sing a hymn or two, either sing- 
ing one mentioned in the topic or choosing 
one you would like to sing. Discuss the merits 
of the hymns you sing. Do they appeal? 

If you have had the topic on unity of 
Christians (page 41) previously, discuss the 
unity portrayed by this book—bringing into 
one book various national groups, cultures, 
etc.—eight Lutheran bodies prepared the 
book—more than 5,000,000 Lutherans in 
more 11,000 congregations will be using it. 


WORSHIP 
Choose your hymns from the new hymnal. 
Perhaps you would like to read some for a 
change rather than sing them. Read Psalm 
92, 98, or 150. Philippians 4:8-9 might be 
your scripture. Use free prayer or guided 
prayer thoughts. 
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feigned niely is a thin disguis 


parole 


ES learned my lesson; “‘crim 
doesn’t pay.” 

Simple protestations of a change « 
heart aren’t always sufficient for or 
Lutheran who is Chairman of tl 
Michigan, Parole Board—he likes | 
meet prospective parolees who profe 
a true spiritual re-birth. Not men wit 
a religious ‘‘front,” he warns, but tho: 
with genuine beliefs and motives. R 
gretfully though, the latter appear a 
too infrequently. 

Roy H. Nelson has been connecte 
with parole work in Michigan sin 
1940, serving the last five years : 
chairman of the board. Interviewin 
some 3,000 inmates a year is typic 
of his work, about 2,800 of whom wi 
be paroled. But that’s not all—h 
board considers about 7,000 such cas‘ 
a year! All are interviewed. : 


An explanation of Michigan law 
may be necessary to clarify the parol- 
bility of offenders. The state has an 
ndeterminate sentence law providing 
1 minimum and maximum sentence, 
hus the offender may be released at 
iny time between the two extremes at 
he discreation of the Parole Board. 
All screening, investigating and recom- 
mending on matters of pardon and 
commutation of sentence are handled 
yy the board, who in turn report to 
he governor. 

“Recognition of spiritual and hu- 
nan values appear to me to be the 
nly substantial basis for changing hu- 
nan behavior,’ Nelson writes. There- 
Ore, prospective parolees are thor- 
yughly questioned and observed to de- 
ermine their basic changes. To Nel- 


son, this is the most important factor 
in deciding parolability—the attitude 
of the offender toward himself, his 
misdeeds, his fellow man, etc. 

Natually, superficial responses are 
often tried . . . and detected. Among 
various things, religious “fronts” are 
commonly used in an attempt to con- 
vince parole boards of their reforma- 
tion, But of these facts, Nelson writes: 
“We would certainly be naive if we 
did not recognize the existence of such 
persons . . . and a feigned piety is a 
thin disguise indeed.” 

A day of joy occurs for the middle- 
aged Lutheran when a parolee displays 
an obvious true spiritual re-birth. ‘“He 
does not possess the fears, hatreds and 
deviousness of many of the rest. He 
recognizes the evil of his acts and does 


Nelson interviews paroler 


tome succumh to real exhaustion 


not seek to project responsibility on 
others., His outlook is healthy and 
hopeful because he has found an in- 
ternal peace through his faith and re- 
lates himself and his fellow man to 
his Creator,’’ Nelson points out. 

Yet, conduct does not make the en- 
tire decision. Since the parole board’s 
task is to determine which individuals 
are good risks for return to the com- 
munity, many factors are considered. 
The type of behavior likely to occur 
if the person is freed, the time left on 
the sentence and the offender's crim- 
inal history are all taken into account 
before a decision is rendered. 

“There are men who are worn out 
after serving long periods of prison 
time, who succumb because of exhaus- 
tion and defeat. Such dispirited people 
are not positive forces in society, nor 
do they derive the pleasure from life 
that they should.” With this type of 
person. Nelson also has to contend. 

Turning to Nelson’s personal his- 
tory, it is interesting to note that in 
some ways he is similar to the parolee 
who experiences a spiritual reforma- 
tion. He is currently vice-chairman of 
the church council of a new ULCA 
mission congregation, St. Stephen’s, 


Lansing, Mich. However, Nelson hin 
self writes: 

“I guess you would have to chara 
terize me as spiritually weak durin 
the period from 1933 to 1956.” A 
though an active Luther Leaguer whil 
in high school, he attended churc 
only sporadically after leaving for co. 
lege—belonging to no church at al 
After his experiences, Nelson prot 
ably exemplifies to offenders the rez 
meaning of a reformation. 

Born in the mining community o 
Stambaugh in upper Michigan, Nelso 
became quite active in high schoc 
extra-curriculars, participating in foot 
ball, basketball, dramatics, debate, gle 
club, declamations and oratorics 
speaking. During this time, he wa 
confirmed a member of an Augustan 
Lutheran Church. With the aid 0 
friends, he entered the University 
Michigan during the worst of the d 
pression years—1933. Law and p 
litical science were Nelson’s prima 
subjects, but upon finding them n 
quite as interesting as he had imagine 
he turned to social work. 

“IT had a long-standing interest i 
the problems of crime and criminals 
I really don’t know why. I presu 


the christian faith i4 @ power 
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ly interest in social work was 
rompted by the plight of millions of 
eople during the depression . . . and 
1¢ daring programs of social welfare 
onsored by the government at that 
me. 

Dr. Arthur E. Wood, who taught 
veral years at Wittenberg College 
‘ter his retirement, gets tribute from 
lelson for sharpening his interest in 
iminology—an area of social work 
hich was quite small in past years. 
ven after that, Nelson turned to wel- 
ite, WPA, and youth projects before 
itering the Department of Correc- 
ons, city of Detroit, in 1940. From 
ere he progressed to his present po- 
tion. 

Therefore, from his chairmanship 
the Michigan Parole Board, Nelson 
mtinues to expound the idea that a 
sep and abiding faith provides a posi- 
ve strength above and beyond that 
fered through any other means. 

“I do not mean to imply that Chris- 
in faith is the only means of chang- 
g lawabidingness,” he explains. Yet, 

is a power “sufficient to meet and 
rercome any handicap.” 

And speaking of handicaps, Nelson, 
0, is not immune to them. One 


handicap that faces him is the security 
of his position. It is his understanding 
that the Corrections Commission, who 
appoints the chairman of the Parole 
Board, believes the job should be ro- 
tated at intervals. 

Consequently, Nelson never knows 
when he may be succeeded! 


Aims: (1) an example of a man who uses 
Christian ideals in his occupation; (2) recog- 
nition of spiritual and human values as basis 
for changing human behavior. 

To present a successful topic, you have to 
put some time and work on this material. 
You have in these pages excellent informa- 
tion and ideas for a “This Is Your Life’’ pro- 
gram. Let’s get out the pencils and paper. 

In the presentation of the topic you may 
want to hit both aims or you may want to 
center your thoughts on one. 


DISCUSSION 

Why is the attitude of the offender to him- 
self important in parole work? Define “spir- 
itual and human values.” What is the danger 
of a “religious front?’ Why do some people 
become dispirited during a prison term? 
What is the danger if they are paroled? How 
does Nelson provide a Christian witness? 


sufficient do ouezcome handicap 
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by W. H. 
BORCHERS 


FRIENDSHIPS 
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ANY physicians and insuran 
companies recommend the pr 
ventative approach in the handling | 
ills which afflict humanity. Proper ca 
of the body and avoiding the knov 
sources of diseases, they say, are tl 
best guarantees of a long healthy life 
Christianity also recommends tl 
preventative approach. Recognize tl 
symptoms of sin, it says, and avoid < 
possible contacts with sin. This w: 
lead to a pure and contented lif 
Christianity also has the cure wh¢ 
disaster strikes. The failure of a frier 
to measure up to our hopes and tl 
resultant upheaval in our sense of s 
curity may be classified as a disaste 
For it our Christian faith has the cut 


To be adequately prepared for th 
serious social crisis when a friend fa: 
—often at a crucial moment—requir 
first of all an understanding of o 
nature. Most of us like compani 
ship. We desire the presence of o 
ers to gain a sense of security. 

In a sense we ‘‘lean’”’ on others 
our parents, our pastor, our social c 
tacts. In turn, parents depend on th 
children. Note their loneliness w 
their son or daughter first leaves 


Every so often each of us seems 


yilege. The pastor depends on his 
ple as much as they depend on him. 
oung people in love depend so 
zavily on the favorable response of 
e other that any unpleasing action 
either upsets their whole routine. 
ys form secret clubs. Girls have 
eit cliques. We move as a mob— 
horing the loneliness of individu- 
ity. Such is our nature. We are never 
uly independent for we were not 
de that way. 

The sudden collapse, then, of these 
cessary social supports is a serious 
ow to emotional stability. Individuals 
© find themselves in this difficulty 
wever, must not become depressed 


: to be alone. Here’s a Christian 
prescription for all loneliness. 


and take the view that they are emo- 
tionally weak. Better procedure is to 
make adequate preparation against this 
normal and frequent calamity. 

To eliminate the possibility of re- 
morse or self-condemnation when a 
cherished friendship disintegrates, let 
us: 

1. Examine the basis on which 
friendships should be established. 


2. Determine a satisfactory pattern 
of conduct toward those we name as 
friends. 


3. Consider adequate measures to 
fill the void of loneliness which af- 
flicts us when friends fail. 
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Choosing Friends 


Choose friends with like interests. 
“Rock ’n’ Roll” enthusiasts ought not 
to think they can get along with those 
who enjoy the “‘long-hair’” variety of 
music. Contrary ‘to the ancient quip 
“opposites attract,’’ opposites in per- 
sonality can rub with intense friction. 
Tempers flare and friendship, like a 
thin tissue, disappears in the flame. 
Also, people of similar likes have less 
tendency to try and reform each other 
into new patterns. 

Choose closest friends with like re- 
ligion. There are fine personalities in 
every faith, and we have no desire to 
consider ourselves superior to the 
members of a different sect. However 
religious convictions are, or should be, 
deeply rooted. They form the basis for 
a philosophy of life. Disagreements 
that disturb our life convictions are 
bound to undermine friendships and 
cause them to collapse at some slight 
provocation. 


Maintaining Friends 

Strange as it may seem, few friend- 
ships are kept on a 50-50 basis. To 
have friends, you must be one. And 
being one requires effort—to main- 
tain them demands a continuous de- 
posit of good will and helpfulness. 
Sometimes it seems more like a 90-10 
(giving 90% and only getting 10%) 
proposition, but the return in satisfac- 
tion is worth the effort. ‘He who 
would be master of all must first be- 
come the greatest servant of all,” says 
Luther. 

A successful friendship is one that 
gives you the opportunity of doing 
something constructive for the other 
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fellow—and gives him the opportu 
ity to do the same for you. “‘It’s not tl 
initial cost, it’s the upkeep,” says th 
harrassed father as the son pleads f 
a hot rod. The upkeep on friendsh: 
runs high too, and you must nev 
forget that among your closest frien 
must be Jesus of Nazareth. He lool 
for your companioship and your effor 
toward “upkeep” as well as do Sall 
Dot, or Ray. 


Prescription for Loneliness 


We have already spoken of mea 
ures to be taken so that we will n 
suffer remorse along with sorrow at 
broken friendship. Having taken ca 
of establishing contact with the rig] 
people, and having contributed mo: 
than a fair share to maintaining a goc 
relationship removes the possibility « 
blaming ourselves with failure. That 
a wonderful cushion for the first shoc 
A feeling righteousness, however, 
no cure. Personal pity is fruitless. X 
have to bounce back. 

All others might have left us, b 
there is one who is always desirous 
our love and devotion. Even when 
have neglected him, he stands rea 
to help. Most people will admit t 
have ignored Jesus, who loved th 
enough to die that they might li 
Frankly they will admit they have 
less time in improving that relati 
ship than they have put into any ot 
daily activity, such as eating. 

The average individual spends 
hour and a half each day to sup 
his physical body with food for 
and energy. What Jesus could do 
us if we gave him one and one- 
hours each day would astound e 
the confirmed skeptic. 


Because of this neglect, some hesi- 
ite to turn to him in time of trouble. 
‘ loneliness and the despair of being 
orsaken offer you no other alternative 
an to turn to Christ, thank God for 
. One time is as good as another to 
evelop kinship with the divine. Read 
salm 27 or 46, or commit to your 
eart a verse like Matthew 11:28. 

Here are the reasons why we must 
ek out Jesus when friends fail: 

1. Our spirit is affected, not our 
\dy. The soul is God’s highest crea- 
on. 

2. His examples of determination 
id courage in the face of trouble are 
90d patterns for us. He lifts us spir- 
ually so that we are able to make a 
>w start. 

3. By getting his guidance, we will 
oid all thoughts of “getting even.” 

warped personality can ruin your 
fe. Jesus keeps us from becoming 
tter and enables us soon again to 
tablish the proper human relation- 
ups. 

An impartial view of the whole 
‘oblem leads to only one conclusion. 
he practice of true Christian fellow- 
ip with Jesus as our foremost friend 
fers the greatest possibility of seren- 
y in our relationships with those 
ound us. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


Engage in a brief discussion on friendship 
failures in modern history such as Mussolini 
and Hitler, Tito and Stalin. Biblical instances 
might include Jesus and Judas, Samson and 
Delilah. Literary examples might be found 
in Shakespeare, such as his immortal Brutus 
and Caesar. 

Come to the conclusion of the root evils 
which cause unfaithfulness: greed, personal 
gain, selfishness, jealousy, the basic human 
drive for self preservation. Note that Chris- 
tianity offers 
social turmoil. In the use of the topic material 


selflessness as the cure for 


stay closely to personal reference so that 
the group realizes that this is not an iso- 
lated problem, but one which can hit home. 


WORSHIP 

OPENING SENTENCE Matthew 11:28-30 
HYMN “O, Jesus, King Most Wonderful” 
RESPONSIVE READING Psalm 46 
GLORIA PATRI 
SCRIPTURE John 15:12-17 
HYMN “What A Friend We Have in Jesus” 
PRAYER (read in unison) Collect No. 30, (140 

CSB) 
TOPIC PRESENTATION 
HYMN “Jesus Thy Love Unbounded” 


DISCUSSION 


Read and discuss Ecclesiastes 4:9, 10; John 
14: 18, 19; 2 Timothy 4:9-11. 


a a aaa es 


1OW AVAILABLE 


newly revised MANUAL FOR RETREATS 


er . i? 
scusses background, purpose and program for a “spiritual experience’ 


RITE FOR your league’s copy today—only 10c 


The Luther League of America 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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“VE ARE MEMBERS 
ONE OF ANOTHER” 


are we one or are we many? 


a a ae 


Re is a young person in the 
armed services who has never 
ad any relationship with a church. 
ie’s from a family indifferent to the 
murch. Somehow the fellowship of 
hristians reaches out to him and 
ae him to Christ. He tells the chap- 
in he’d like to give his loyalty to 
hrist and be a member of His Church. 
ato what church will the chaplain 
ceive him? 

A group of young people at a con- 
‘rence want to celebrate the Lord’s 
ipper together. For the first time they 
sscover that it is not easy for persons 

"a variety of denominations to come 


to the Lord’s table together. They've 
never known this before. Each in his 
own church has come freely to the 
Supper. How is this separateness at 
the Lord’s table to be explained to 
them? 

A youth fellowship in a community 
becomes concerned for finding out 
what high schoolers have no relation- 
ship to the church. Out of their con- 
cern there grows a Christian Youth 
Council representative of all the de- 
nominations of that community plan- 
ning together ways of reaching these 
unreached teenagers. Enthusiasm grows 
as they discover this wider fellowship 
with other Christian young people 
busy trying to live out their mission 
as Christians. Won't this interdenom- 
inational work take their loyalty away 
from their own church? What are the 
beliefs that this group presents to these 
young people they reach? 

A college student from abroad is at- 
tracted to Christ by the Christian stu- 
dents he meets, and comes sincerely 
asking questions about the church. He 
thinks he would like to become a 
Christian. But, he asks, “Can’t I just 
be called a Christian? Why must I 
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identify myself with one of your 
American churches? My people know 
the word Christian, but it is confusing 
for them to see so many different 
names used for Christian: Methodist, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Nazarene.” 
What is the name of Christ's Church? 

A Bible club at high school is study- 
ing thé Gospel of John in their weekly 
meetings. They are making a real at- 
tempt to see themselves as part of the 
gospel proclaimed. But they are 
puzzled by the 17th chapter—Christ’s 
prayer that ‘They all may be one... 
that the world may believe...” What 
is this oneness He prays for? 

These questions on the mission of 
the church, its nature and its unity, 
are questions facing thoughtful young 
people in our churches. Consideration 
of the unity of the Church immediately 
leads to questions about organizations, 
structures, relationships within and 
among denominations. Must we 
“unite” organically to demonstrate 
unity? Does cooperation among de- 
nominations become a means for, or 
a barrier to, expressing to the greatest 
degree the unity of Christ’s Body ? 

The culture we live in today raises 
questions for the churches to face. 
One family in every five changes resi- 
dence each year. The alertness of the 
church to its responsibilities in mission 
to the nation as manifested by govern- 
mental agencies like prisons, atomic 
plants, defense areas, international 
broadcasts, hospitals has brought us 
face to face with the demand to re- 
think the question of effective witness 
as a church rather than as churches. 
Similarly the mission of the church to 
the college campus to minister to the 
Christian and to reach the non-Chris- 
tian call us to reassess the stewardship 
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of our resources as churches. The te 
sions that prevail in the present trans 
tion in relations among racial grouy 
call the churches to re-examination < 
relations among Christians of varion 
racial groups. 

How important are our difference: 
How important is our unity in Chris’ 

Competing with one another som 
how seems wrong for Christians. A 
though all Christians believe in Chris 
each has his own tradition of worshi 
his own interpretation of baptism ar 
communion, and his own type of o 
ganization. All these things divide u 
And the total witness of Christ in o 
community and in our world is wea 
ened by our disunity. If we contin 
to compete with each other, will tl 
world pass us by? 

Many Christians are puzzled. B 
big steps are being made to find a 
swers. Some serious thinking about o 
unity in Christ is being inspired | 
recent mergers of large denominatio 
and by increasing cooperation acrc 
denominational barriers in such grou 
as the National Council of Church 
and the World Council of Churches 

Three young people have writt 
their impressions of three aspects 
the nature of unity—faithfulness 
the eternal gospel of Christ, unity 
terms of organizational structures, 
the pressures of the world on 
churches. 


David Young Writes 


We already have some unity thro 
our belief in Christ as Lord 
Saviour and by our membership 
His Church. Yet we realize that m 
divisions have arisen. We have c 
to a new awareness that Christ not 
demands unity, but we have to 


nited to face the demands of our age. 
One of the problems of seeking this 
nity is the differences in beliefs. As 
vembers of different denominations 
xplained their own beliefs to one an- 
ther, they found these beliefs to be 
wuch less conflicting than it had first 
ppeared. Actually, a certain amount of 
onflict in beliefs is to be expected 
nd such conflict can be “creative” in 
elping us discover the greater truth. 
Jevertheless, some of these conflicts 
ivide us and they will have to be 
lved before true unity exists among 
hristians. 

We, as youth, can help by taking 
look at our own church’s beliefs. 
Vhat aspects of our beliefs are the 
ime for all other Christians? How 
uch of our doctrinal differences are 
uly unnecessary barriers? Where do 
e sincerely differ ? 

Differences in the practice and un- 
erstanding of baptism are barriers to 
ill unity. Some of us practice infant 
aptism while others practice baptism 
f believers only. Some of us feel that 
baptism God imparts his redemptive 
race, while others feel that baptism is 
sign of spiritual change that has al- 
ady taken place. Baptism is the 
means of entry into the Universal 
hurch” and regardless of how it is 
iministered, it is primarily a spiritual 
rent. 

Our most touchy source of division 
to be found around the Lord’s table. 
ven as quarreling among the disciples 
estroyed the unity at the Last Supper, 
) we today are still divided when we 
me to partake of Holy Communion. 
t the Lord’s table we not only “‘re- 
ember’’ with thanksgiving and grati- 
de Christ’s life, death, and resurrec- 
on, but we “commune’’ with Him as 


He works through us to accomplish 
His redemptive work on earth. As we 
commune with Christ and with each 
other, the bonds of unity are strength- 
ened and we gain new insights into 
what it means to belong to the ‘‘com- 
munity of believers.” 


Carmeta Clark Writes 


So often we're so busy working in 
our own church’s youth program that 
we fail to see the wider Christian fel- 
lowship that we share with the many 
young people outside our church. 

We have a lot in common with other 
Christian youth. The tie that binds us 
is a given unity—given in and through 
Christ. This cannot be taken away 
from us. But as the Christian Church 
has grown through the ages, man’s 
concern for himself has overshadowed 
his concern for God and the way of life 
He would have men lead. The result is 
that we lack understanding of the basic 
message of Jesus and that we have 
many man-made divisions within the 
Church. 

Yet we do not seek uniformity. We 
do not seek to impose on all Christians 
any one pattern of beliefs or any one 
pattern of worship. What then ts the 
nature of the unity we seek, especially 
in terms of organizational structure? 

For one thing, we seek a greater 
unity within the congregations of each 
of our churches. Social, economic, cul- 
tural and racial barriers hinder the 
unity within every congregation. There 
are also barriers of mechanics and of 
age groupings. In an effort to make 
our church more “efficient” through 
more and more organization, we often 
find ourselves becoming more and 
more divided as a church. 

We also need a greater unity of the 
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Christian Church in its witness within 
every community. Local councils of 
churches are growing now in number 
and in effectiveness, but far greater 
growth is needed. We need to grow 
beyond the point of doing together 
only those things which we cannot do 
separately, to the point of doing all 
things together that we are not forced 
by conscience to do separately. 

The disunity of our churches is real. 
It hurts our witness in the community 
and the world. It is through human 
self-centeredness and lack of under- 
standing of the spirit of Christ that 
we have cut ourselves off from each 
other. Each one of us needs to humble 
himself before our Master and see how 
He would heal our differences in order 
that the Church may fulfill her 
mission. 


Gladden Schrock Writes 


The Church is influenced by the 
world in which it exists. Little bits of 
our culture seep into the Church; sec- 
ular values are adopted; and member- 
ship is determined by social and eco- 
nomic classifications. Thus, cultural 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 
cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
EO 


pressures also become factors that 
vide our churches. 

People today are constantly on | 
move from one community to anoth 
There is no “home” church for th 
in their new community, so they 4 
another church. This results in the cc 
stant crossing of denominational lit 
in church membership. Such mobil 
of population exposes a problem lar; 
than any the church can handle 
itself. 

There is a great demand to meet | 
needs of this ever-moving populati 
with a united sense of mission. Hi 
does the unity of the Church speak 
this situation ? 

Local, state and national governme 
exerts pressure on the church to uni 
For example, should the chaplaincy 
the armed forces baptize new memb 
into a specific denomination or ir 
the Body of Christ outside denomi 
tional affiliation? Where do we d 
the line between unity because of 
tional necessity and unity because 
conviction? What happens when 
two become mixed and interwoven 

What type of ministry should 
Church give on the college campu 
express Christian fellowship—man 
one ? Can the non-Christian underst 
that we are ‘‘one Body in Christ” wil 


sor lines and economic differences 
re so obvious in our churches on Sun- 
ay morning ? 

Because the churches do not recog- 
ize these cultural problems as prob- 
sms to be tackled, disunity again re- 
ultts. Any attitude which excludes so- 
al and “world church’’ implications 
1 denominational activities makes 
nity extremely difficult. Even on the 
ycal level there’s too often a lack of 
cceptance of one another. And the 
act that we are not yet ready to face 
p to the problems of cultural pres- 
ures on the Church makes it more try- 
1g, yet more important that we do 
1e task. 

Our unity in Christ is the basis of all 
erious discussions of faith and order. 
‘his is the “given.” Yet we are some- 
mes driven together by our common 
ears of a common “enemy.” We often 
nd it easier to unite out of need 
ather than out of belief. But unity of 
hurches that is based on fear lacks 
1e strength which is inherent in the 
ommission of Christ regarding the 
thurch’s mission in the world. 

The unity we seek is more a process 
nan a condition. It is a knowledge of 
elonging and the putting that knowl- 
dge into practice. It must operate on 
ne local scene. It is not enough for 
hristian unity that it finds expression 
nly in supra-local terms. We must 
egain a vision of profound world 
uission of a Church united as the 
kody of Christ, moved by His com- 
lission, and bound by His love. This 
s the nature of the unity we seek. 


TOPIC HELPS 


There are a variety of methods you might 
use in presenting this topic. A panel would 
be excellent. Or conduct an interview with 
the three people in the topic. 

Naturally, you’ll begin with the introduc- 
tion. Discuss the questions in italics as you 
come to them. Don’t spend too much time 
on these. They are more or less thought- 
starters. 

End the topic with a thorough discussion 
and some application as to what you as in- 
dividuals can do to help unify the Church. 
Perhaps you will want to invite young people 
from another denomination to discuss these 
problems with you. 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 83 ‘Father of Lights, in Whom There 
Is No Shadow” 

PRAYER 62, page 374 

HYMN 164 “Not Alone for Mighty Empire” 

SCRIPTURE 1 Corinthians 12:4-7, 12-27 

PRAYERS 31, page 368, and 80, page 379 

HYMN 234 “We Would Be Building; 
Temples Still Undone” 

HYMN 107 “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 

LORD‘S PRAYER 

HYMN 104 “God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again” 

PRAYER CIRCLE 


DISCUSSION 

What aspects of our beliefs are the same 
as all other Christians? How much of our 
doctrinal differences are really barriers? 
Where do we sincerely differ? What barriers 
hinder unity within a single congregation 
(from the section under Clark)? Can you 
name others? What can we as leaguers do 
to establish unity in our own congregation? 
Our community? 


Modern pioneer—The mother who manages to get 
through a rainy Saturday with the television set out of 


order. 


—Church School Teacher 
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a discussion about On June 21, 1958, the era of | 
long-playing record was ten years 0 


the latest records This short space of time has seen 
complete revolution with regard to t 
field of recorded music. 
We read recently that if the mu 
lover of today should decide to 
es caa a he e down by his phonograph and listen 
all the records listed in the curre 
Schwann catalogue, it would take h 
nearly 314 years to do so. It wou 
take him about 2 months just for Ba 
alone! Among the available LPs, 
20,000 or so of them, we found t 
following recent ones to be of cc 
siderable interest: 


Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 
(“Organ”) Columbia ML-5212 T! 
little-known symph 


deserves to be m 
platter patter 0. 
present recording 
Eugene Ormandy 
the Philadelphia Orchestra should 


much to correct the oversight. The 
gan blends beautifully with the 


iestra in the slow and meditative 
arts of the symphony, but triumphs 
ver it in a majestic torrent of sound 
| the impressive finale. The organist 
E. Power Biggs. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in 
Vanguard VRS-1015_ All of the 
mphonies of Beethoven are now 
railable in a variety of versions. The 
‘esent disc is a late-comer, but rises 
sily to the top ranks of all symphony 
cordings. The performance is by Sir 
drian Boult and the London Phil- 
irmonic. 


Stravinsky: The Rite of Spring 
yndon LL-1730 ‘For the high-fidel- 
; fan, we can point out this record 
one that combines superlative sound 
ith a splendid performance. As re- 
tded by Ernest Ansermet, this 
range piece of music receives a thril- 
1g performance which brings out all 
; complexities in astonishing clarity. 
On the lighter side, there are a 


Regimental Band of the Coldstream Guards 


number of exceptionally good records 
of short selections: 


Overture—in Spades! RCA Vic- 
tor LM-2135—The disc features a col- 
lection of light overtures that will set 
both the amplifier and the heart spark- 
ling. The title of the album comes 
from von Suppe’s Queen of Spades, 
which is one of the six overtures. 
The recording was made in England 
with Raymond Agoult as conductor. 


Prokofiev: Lieutenant Kije (Suite) 
RCA Victor LM-2150 ‘This was one 
of the first movie scores to be recog- 
nized as good music as separate from 
the film. Nowadays film music occu- 

ies a considerable part of the output 
of the recording industry. Recorded 
by the Chicago Symphony and its con- 
ductor, Fritz Reiner. The other side 
of the record is taken up with Igor 
Stravinsky’s Song of the Nightingale. 

The field of opera continues to 

flourish as an increasingly popular field 
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Meredith 
. Wilson 


for record enthusiasts, and no star 
shines more brightly in this area than 
the controversial Maria Callas. Among 
Mme. Callas’ best (all on the Angel 
label) are Pucini’s Tosca, Turandot, 
and La Boheme, Verdi's A Masked 
Ball and Rigoletto, Bellini’s Norma, 
and Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. 
For those who like their operas 
without singing, there are several 
series of records available today which 
offer the melodies of the most popular 
operas in skillful arrangements for or- 
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chestra alone. Kapp Records has be 
a leader in this movement, and t 
Rome Symphony under Domeni 
Savino has recorded nearly a doz 
LP discs. Among the most enjoyal 
of these, we found, are Verdi’s Othe: 
and Gounod’s Faust. Columbia has 
similar series with Andre Kostelane 
all of which are models of orchest: 
tion, faultlessly recorded. 

The appearance in this country 
some of the finest European bands 
sparked a renewed enthusiasm for 


ordings of good band music. Of all 
he band records we have heard, the 
isc by Her Majesty’s Royal Marines 
f Plymouth, England (Capitol T- 
000) is the best by all odds. The 
ontents of the record are two musical 
eremonies of the British military tra- 
ition, Beat Retreat and a Tatto Finale. 
\nother disc, by the band of the Cold- 
tream Guards (Angel 35370), offers 

pleasant program of marches and 
ight concert pieces. 

Ballet music is another popular field 
or the present day record fan, and 
ve can recommend particularly a re- 
ent recording (RCA Victor LM- 
134) of Prokofiev's Cinderella ballet 


s one that will find many admirers., 


t seems to us that this music, as well 
s the same composer's Romeo and 
uliet should be equal in popularity to 


Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake and Sleep- 
ing Beauty. 

One of the most popular figures in 
the musical world during the past year 
has been Leonard Bernstein. Among 
his recent accomplishments is a new 
recording (Columbia M2L-242) of 
Handel’s Messiah. One unusual feature 
of this recording is the use of a coun- 
ter-tenor voice (Russell Oberlin) in 
place of the customary alto soloist. 

The world of the Broadway musical 
should also be mentioned before clos- 
ing. One of the most popular new 
shows is Meredith Wilson’s The Mu- 
sic Man. There are, by now, many ver- 
sions of the music from this show, 
but few retain the exuberance and 
spirit of the orginal cast album (Cap- 
itol WAO-990) which features Robert 
Preston and Barbara Cook. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


... A Liberal Arts College of the United Lu- 
theran Church, offering programs of study in the 
humanities, the sciences, social studies, education 
. Majors in 23 
. degrees awarded include Bachelor of 


. . . high academic standards . . 


fields . . 


Arts, Bachelor of Science in Economics, and 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 


A sound educational program within the framework of 
an intellectually vigorous, socially balanced environment. 


For information, write: 


Office of Admissions, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


by BARBARA FRETZ 


pre-school 


PICNIC 


Make your pre back-to-school gath- 
ering evangelistic in nature by having 
each leaguer bring a friend to your 
August Picnic. Fun and _ fellowship 
will be the theme of the day. 

Using relay teams to get the party 
rolling, organize two or more teams 
giving each leaguer a number which 
he must keep during the entire affair. 
For the first game perhaps odd num- 
bers vs. even numbers, later all num- 
bers up to 10 in one team, 11 to 20 
another team, and so forth. 


MAGNETISM 
A relay game which will produce 
many laughs is Magnetism. Each play- 
er is given a straw. The lead person 
on each team is also given a small 
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piece of Kleenex or other paper tisst 
By drawing in his breath, the leac 
can hold the tissue on the end of t 
straw and pass it on to the next teai 
mate. 

The idea is to pass the tissue 
each member of the team. If the pap 
falls to the ground, it should be pick 
up the same way, by drawing brea 
through the straw, and then pass 
to the next player. The team whi 
finishes first wins. 


PICNIC BASKET TIME 


Still using your relay teams, set | 
a basket or paper bag containing 
assortment of foods (identical for ea 
team) several feet in front of ea 
team. The object of the game is 
have the first player in each team ta 
one morsel of the food, chew it th« 
oughly, swallow it, and then run 
the end of his line. The second pers 
in line then selects a piece of the fo 
and does likewise, and so forth doy 
to the end of the team. 

Have only as many pieces of fo 
as there are members on the tea 
The last player in each line m 
swallow his food and run to the ba 
of his line to complete the game 
the first team completing this feat 
the winner. Suggested foods are: s 
tine, pickle, pretzel, celery, uncook 
hot dog, oyster cracker, etc. 


ICE CUBE RELAY 

Again organize relay teams. Give t 
last man of each team a table kni! 
Then give the first player of each tea 
an ice cube (don’t tell him what you’ 
giving him—let it be a surprise!) T 
first player hands it back to the s 
ond player in line, and so on to 
last man who takes the ice cube, pla 


on his knife, races to a line marked 
out 25 feet behind him and then 
as back. 

When he returns, he passes the ice 
se and knife to the next player, and 
s player must run to the designated 
e and back again. Each player gets 
chance to run while balancing the 
cube. If the cube drops, the run- 
r should pick it up with his knife. 
e first team finished wins! 


BASKETBALL RELAY 

The lead person in each team is 
ren a basketball. Without turning 
yund he must pass the ball to the 
in behind him by raising the ball 
er his head. The second person in 
e takes the ball, and bending down, 
sses the ball between his legs to the 
rd leaguer in line who then passes 
over his head to the fourth person 
d so on to the end of the line. 
The team continues to face forward 
til the ball reaches the last team 
smber. When he receives the ball, the 
m does an about-face while the ball 
passed back in the same over and 
der manner to the original lead per- 
1 who began the relay. The winner 
the first team that returns the ball 
No. 1 leaguer in the line. 

Prizes of nominal value are sug- 
ted for the winning teams. Ex- 
‘ple: In the ice cube relay, an appro- 
ate reward would be frozen Kool- 
! cubes to each team member. 


TABOO 
During the picnic supper which, by 
> way could be in the form of a 
nbination doggie-cornroast, you 
ght concentrate on the game called 
\BOO. Select a word which will be 
boo” for the course of the supper 


conversation—for example the word 
“yes.” Your president might act as 
leader of the game and he will at- 
tempt to make each person say the 
taboo word, “yes,” by asking questions 
in a casual tone. 

As other leaguers are eliminated by 
using the word they, too, can join 
the leader in trying to get others to use 
the taboo word. With a skillful leader 
this game can be exciting and hilari- 
ous! The object naturally is to see who 
can withhold the longest from using 
the ‘‘taboo’”’ word. 


TUG-OF-WAR 

Following the picnic supper you 
might divide your group into two 
teams for a good old-fashioned tug-of- 
war contest. With a team at opposite 
ends of a rope, each being an equal 
distance from a center line between 
them, they attempt to pull one another 
across the center line. The first team 
to pull the complete other team across 
the line is the winning group. Ob- 
viously a strong rope will be needed 
for this game! The winning team 
might be awarded with a watermelon 
decorated with a big red bow! 


ENDING THE PARTY 


Gather round your campfire to come 
to the end of a perfect day with an 
inspiring songfest. Be sure to have a 
good song leader on hand to keep the 
music lively while your leaguers sug- 
gest their favorite numbers. 

By this time no one can possibly 
be a stranger to anyone—open the 
doors of your league to your guests by 
inviting them to join you in future 
meetings, and complete your evening 
with a friendship circle and the singing 
of several hymns. 


sil 


FAN FAR 


Sig Hagen 


how much leisure? 


A good pool player, they used to say, 
was the product of a misspent youth. 
What “they” meant was that the 
pocket billiard expert got his skill 
by faithful attendance at the corner 
pool room, a place once as disreputable 
as the corner saloon. 

Thus respectable people looked with 
suspicion, at least until recent years, 
upon any gent who could call his shots 
and consistently make them. Probably 
some of the same tarnish applied also 
to good bowlers, since bowling alleys 
were often attached to pool rooms. 

Times have changed. Pool tables and 
bowling alleys are commonplace now 
in YMCA’s, clubs, parish recreation 
halls, with the taint of gambling re- 
moved. It wasn’t the game that was 
at fault; it was the conditions under 
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which it was played that gave it a | 
name. 

But one basic condition for devel 
ing an expert, in almost any ga 
hasn’t changed. It is leisure: time 
practice, time to compete. Critics 
the pool “shark,” one may suspect, 
vied his freedom while they c 
demned his use of it. They called | 
a loafer. 

Something of the same attitude 
evident, even today, toward topfli 
athletes in many sports. ‘“He’s goc 
you'll hear people say, “but why n 
Look how much time he puts on 
This grudging praise is generally 
amateurs. The pros are expected 
play full-time, but the simon-pures 
supposed to make a living at so 
thing else. The implication is that 
expert amateur either neglects his b 
ness or hasn’t any to speak of. 

Well, it can’t be denied that sp 
are born in leisure and thrive in leis’ 
And the biggest reason that sports 


yoming these days is the increasing 
isure of people in every walk of life, 
om typist to tycoon. 
We have shorter work hours and 
ore time to play. Now almost every- 
»dy belongs to the leisure class, which 
ice was composed of only the 
ealthy. And nearly everybody now 
joys sports that formerly “belonged” 
the rich and the high-born. Like 
otball, which began as rugby in Eng- 
sh ‘public’ schools where sons of 
al miners couldn’t go. Or like golf, 
ice restricted to the high-income 
uuntry club set. 
Of course people aren’t using all 
eir leisure for sports. Plenty of other 
istimes claim their free time. Indeed, 
creation is available in so many at- 
active forms that one can pick and 
oose. The choice can be haphazard, 
lowing the line of least resistance, or 
can be the result of careful thought 
id wise planning. 
Surely if a fellow has any natural 
ility and the inclination to go with 
he should engage in some sport. 
1€ question isn’t so much which one 
it is how far shall he go—how much 
ne shall he spend on it? For at the 
me time he will be deciding how 
uch time to spend on other activities, 
th the bread-and-butter and the off- 
ity kind. 
For some the difficulty lies in draw- 
g a line where business ends and 
sure begins. It’s easy to go wrong, 
pecially for the student who figures 
| the time not actually spent in classes 
his to do with as his fancy dictates. 
True, he can do as he pleases. He 
m put in two to four hours a day 
the gym or on the playing field, 
her hours playing bridge or getting 
tertainment filtered through a tube. 


He can do these things and still, pre- 
sumably, study just enough to get by. 

You all know the campus hero who 
can do everything at once, it seems. 
He plays on varsity teams, chairs the 
prom committee, writes for the student 
weekly, keeps up with new books, 
magazines and records, and can com- 
ment intelligently on last night’s TV 
programs. 

The legend is that he also is a good 
student. Frankly, we doubt it. There 
just aren’t enough hours in a day. 
Something's got to give. He must be 
skimping somewhere. 

Actually a man’s leisure isn’t all his 
own. Part of it has been earned for 
him, through the efforts of his father 
and others long before him. It is be- 
ing preserved for him by government 
and other social institutions of which 
he is a part, and by the church which 
keeps the Sabbath even if he doesn’t. 

So there is an obligation that goes 
with leisure. An obligation to use it 
to the best advantage of yourself and 
others. If you can fit your sports into 
that pattern, more power to you. 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 

For information write: 

JouN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


life can be so complicated 


TEN NORTH FREDERICK 
20th-Fox 

Personal disaster catches community 
leader Gary Cooper and his politically 
ambitious wife Geraldine Fitzgerald 
quite unawares. Making his big (and 
unfortunate) move immediately fol- 
lowing that fancy fiftieth birthday 
party Gary suddenly finds everything 
coming apart at the seams. 

Heavily involved in the general 
breakup are daughter Diane Varsi and 
son Ray Stricklyn, both fine in their 
parts. Suzy Parker, Diane’s roommate 
has an important role sensitively 
played. CinemaScope. 

THE SHEEPMAN 
M-G-M 

Once his mind is made up, and it is, 

nothing but nothing will deter Glenn 
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Ford from bringing in his sme 
sheep, albeit they are not allowed 
this cattle country. Coming in f 
with all of those hard-hitting qualit 
for which he is known Glenn j 
manages to continually get the ju 
on the action. 

More than just another rugged we 
ern, however, this picture is set up | 
laughs from the word go! And Shir 
MacLaine, of course, has that twin! 
in her eye, while Mickey Shaughne 
brings down the house as the luckl 
gunman, CinemaScope and Metrocol 


THE MATCHMAKER 
Paramount 

Thornton Wilder's play set in 
Yonkers/New York of the 1860s 
Shirley Booth Anthony Perkins, S 
ley MacLaine, and Paul Ford co 


rward every now and then to talk 
rectly to the audience. If this doesn’t 
row you, and if you can take a cer- 
in amount of corny situation comedy, 
uu may be all right. Not everybody's 
sh, however. VistaVision. 


IGI 

G-M 

This is Gay Paree at the turn of 
e century and once again they are 
ogressing Leslie Caron from gamin 
glamour puss, this time for benefit 
Louis Jourdan, man about town. 
‘ith Maurice Chevalier and nine 
ngs. Likely title tune is about the 
uly plus factor, however. 


HOT SPELL 
Paramount 

A possessive Shirley Booth winds 
up minus roaming husband Anthony 
Quinn, but with hope of a more un- 
derstanding relationship with her 
grownup children. Domestic drama in 
black and white. 


misunderstanding 


Cad 
understanding y 


KINGS GO FORTH 
United Artists 

When you've got two soldiers and 
only one Natalie Wood you're in 
trouble. And so it is that buddies Frank 
Sinatra and Tony Curtis start out. Some 
shock value is that a color line is 
brought out (Natalie’s father, de- 
ceased). Good action stuff. 
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NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Warner Bros. 

Not readily given to admitting de- 
feat in making soldiers out of raw 
recruits the peacetime Air Force fin- 
ally spirits southern hillbilly Andy 
Griffith, and buddy .Nick Adams, off 
in the dead of night to unload them 
onto an unsuspecting Infantry. Andy 
persists in treating officers as friends 
and neighbors! Sure-fire service 
comedy that will keep you in stitches. 


THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST 
Walt Disney 

A problem of adjustment is 
thing here. White-born James 
Arthur has been raised by the D 
ware Indians. Restored to his fan 
by border scout Fess Parker, Jim fi 
betrayed and reacts accordingly. 

Quiet paced picture with chief 
terest likely to center on youthful n 
comers MacArthur and Carol Ly: 
both of whom do well. Technicolos 


THE YOUNG LIONS 
20th-Fox 

War is deglamourized in this | 
seller with World War II backgrou 
Parallel stories of 3 young men fi 
ing (American and German) fin 
bring Marlon Brando, Montgon 
Clift and Dean Martin together for 
climatic finish. CinemaScope. W 
May Britt, Hope Lange and Bar 
Rush. 


father’s need 


daughter 


reviews by conrad 


TE WORLD’S GREAT RELI- 
GIONS. Time Incorporated. 310 
Pages. $13.50. 
The World’s Great Religions is a 
cinating volume. Time, talent, text 
tint have not been spared to make 
a unique publication. 
Six religions—Hinduism, Buddh- 
n, China’s-isms, Islam, Judaism and 
ristianity—are featured. Half of 
> volume is a treatment of Chris- 
nity. 
To this reviewer, the finest contri- 
tion of the book is its hundreds of 
autifully-colored pictures. Words are 
adequate to describe them. They’re 
e finest collection of religious prints 
"ve ever viewed between the covers 
any book. They depict religious 
actices, places, paintings and per- 
nalities. 
The yolume is worth its price, just 


for the pictured material—yes, even 
without the well-prepared accompany- 
ing explanatory text. 


BEHOLD GOD’S LOVE. By Hazel 
Mason Hadley. Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press. 239 Pages. $2.50. 
The older this book reviewer grows, 

the more cautious he is about his book- 

recommendations. But occasionally, a 

volume makes its appearance, and 

forces us to exclaim without hesitation 
or reservation: BUY IT! 

Behold God’s Love get my whole- 
hearted recommendation. It’s a daily 
devotional book, containing a devotion 
for each day of the year. 

The book jacket says: ‘‘Parents, 
teachers, and relatives will be happy 
to give this book to young people they 
love. It is an excellent guide to per- 
sonal worship during that crucial age 
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when so many need to be strengthened 
in their spiritual lives against the 
stresses of adolescence. Young people 
will welcome these 366 meditations. 
Here, in language they use themselves, 
are answers to questions they ask; so- 
lutions to problems they face fre- 
uently.”’ 

The book does everything the jacket 
writer promised—and then some. A 
youth won’t tire of his daily sittings 
with these booked materials. The 
variety is top-drawer; the materials are 
right down a teen-ager’s alley. 

Although the volume is beamed pri- 
marily at junior high youth, it’s con- 
tents won’t miss hitting the daily-de- 
votional needs of the senior high. 


DANGEROUS FATHERS, PROB- 
LEM MOTHERS, AND TER- 
RIBLE TEENS. By Carlyle Marney. 
Nashville: The Abingdon Press. 128 
Pages. $2.00. 

This is a powerfully-put-together 
little book. Any family will be better 
off by having lived with its contents. 

It’s an open-my-eyes-plenty-wide 
sort of approach. As a father peruses 
the section specifically aimed at him, 
he'll find himself squirming on more 
than one line. The same will be true 
of mothers and teens as they cover 
their respective sections. 

Actually, the intent of the author is 
for every member of the family— 
from early teens on up—to read the 
entire book. At first, I wasn’t sure this 
approach was wise; I feared that a 
father, armed with sound information, 
might try to re-mould his wife's life, 
and forget all about making improve- 
ments in his own. However, by the 
time I completed the volume, I was 
sold on the  every-member-of-the- 
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family-reads-the-book approach. 
It’s an inexpensive book, pac 
with valuable guidance-helps. 


THE REFORMATION. By Will . 
rant. New York: Simon and Sct 
ter. 1,025 Pages. $7.50. 

Any admirer of Will Durant— 
I am one of them—welcomes the 
rival of The Reformation, the s 
volume in his “Story of Civilizati 
series. 

Like his previous volumes of 
series, the material is interesting r 
ing. The author does his spade w 
before he writes for publication, n 
ing the finished product readable, 
a delight to live with. 

In dealing with history, a cer 
amount of colored-interpretation is 
evitable. Durant has seemingly fa 
over backwards to keep the facts 
straight as humanly possible. The 
sults will not always please Pre 
tants, Roman Catholics, and human 
But none of these groups will be 
worse for looking at their religi 
history through Duranted eyes. 


THE ART OF DATING. By Ev 
Millis Duvall and Joy Duvall Jc 
son. New York: Association Pr 
254 Pages. $2.50. 

This is a typical Duvall book— 

ood ! 

This particular volume introd 
another writing member of the Du 
clan—daughter Joy. She’s definite 
branch off the family tree. She kn 
the business—dating and writing. 

In some respects, The Art of J 
ing, is a follow-up volume of the t 
seller, Facts of Life and Love 
Teen-Agers. It discusses in greater 
tail two of the most frequently as 


uestions by teen-agers: 1) How do 
ou get a date? and 2) What do you 
0 with a date when you get one? 
Momma Duvall and her off-spring 
on't pull any punches in adequately 
nswering both questions. I had the 
-eling when I had completed chapter 
that the book was aimed at junior 
igh femmes and fellows. But that 
lisconception was quickly cleared up 
1 the next chapter, and remained un- 
ouded the rest of the way—a total 
f sixteen chapters. The book is aimed 
‘ any teenager—male or female, and 
one will read without being rewarded 
or the reading. 

The contents cover the whole field. 
especially appreciated the sections on 
arking, petting, parental concerns, 
passion pits,” inter-faith dateship- 
ing, and falling in and out of love. 


HE ART OF SUCCESS. By the Edi- 
tors of Fortune Magazine. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 302 


Pages. $5.00. 
This volume contains seventeen 
enetrating profiles of individuals 


hose public and private lives paint a 
icture of the American success story. 
he chapters originally appeared in 
ortune Magazine. 

One of the finest features about the 
0k is that with only three exceptions 
—Clint Murchison, Harlow Curtice 
id the chapter on the Rockefeller 
rothers, the other fourteen ‘‘successful 
en” are comparative “unknowns”’ to 
ie man in the street. 

The Art of Success is not called 
How to Succeed” because its authors 
slieve that a book with that title 
muld not possibly deliver as much as 
romised. But there is an art to suc- 
ss, whether it be mining silver or 


ministering to the sick. Each chapter, 
at least in part, reveals the how and 
the why of each man’s success, 


BIG LEAGUE BATTING SECRETS. 
By Harvey Kuenn and Jim Smilgoff. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 237 
Pages. $4.95. 

I'm a little past my prime as a 
slugger of singles, but not so far 
“over the hill” to fail to appreciate 
this book of tried and tested tips. 

As I read the commentary by Detroit 
Tiger Harvey Kuenn and coach-scout 
Jim Smilgoff, I thought to myself: 
“Had some of these top-drawer tips 
been placed at my disposal when I 
was still developable as a baseballer, 
I might have been the writer of the 
book, instead of the writer of this 
review of the book.” 

These two men know their business 
—one as a player—the other as a 
coach and scout. They set out to dis- 
cuss “the science, philosophy and psy- 
chology of batting’ and complete a 
book-worthy job. 


GREAT DAYS IN THE LIFE OF 
LUTHER. By W. H. Hartkopf and 
A, R. Kretzmann, St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 16 Pages. 
10c. 

This is a well-put-together Refor- 
mation worship service with accom- 
panying tableaux for children and 
adults. It covers the following ‘‘great 
days” in the life of Luther: The Nine- 
ty-Five Theses. The Burning of the 
Papal Bull, The Diet of Worms, and 
Wartburg Castle. 

Appropriate hymns, prayers and 
commentary are provided, making for 
a most commendable Reformation 
worship service. 
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Chie _/ime 


by DAR ROA 


| Mark 4:10-20 
Strangely “he was alone’’ yet 


there were ‘those... about him...” 
We, too, need retreat from ‘“‘the 
crowd” into more intimate friend- 


ships. List friends you count closest. 
Thank God for them one by one. 
Are you any one of these (path, rock, 
thorns, fertile) or at various times 
all of them? 


Psalm 1 

Why is this called “the song of 
the two ways’? Compile the marks of 
being ‘‘blessed.’’ Note regression from 
walks to stands to sits. Is a primary 
matk of being ‘‘wicked’’ instability, 
4? When friends fail you and forget 
you, let 6 cheer you. 


3 Luke 7:36-50 

Is it Christlike to choose friends 
only from your own social standing? 
Christ's followers sin when purposely 
avoiding ‘‘sinners.’’ Most amazing 
about Christ was not His wisdom or 
eloquence, but forgiveness. 


Proverbs 27 


Jot down for each verse one way 
the proverb can be tested in your own 
experience. For example, I may boast 
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AUGUS 


that I'll do my assignment tomorr 
but then discover I can’t finish it | 
cause of a splitting headache, 1. 
what ways will this chapter help j 
choose friends ? 


John 1:35-51 

John wasn’t afraid to tell © 
friends about Jesus. Andrew did 
hesitate to introduce his brother 
Jesus. Underline first in 41. N 
there the presence of warm witness a 
absence of argument. So also in ; 
Do your friends meet Christ wh 
they meet you? 


6 John 15:14-27 

Full friendship feeds on obe 
ence based on love, not law. How i 
portant you are, 16. Since “A serv 
is not greater than his master” Ch: 
tians expect burdens, anguish, dis: 
pointments, even severe suffering a 
painful persecution. Christ expe 
much of us, 27a. I have a full-ti 
personal counselor, 26! 


John 14:15-31 

Obedience flows from love: | 
21, 23. Where is the Holy Spirit, 1 
Is He your friend or a figment of | 
imagination? What’s His work, 2 


ad 27 aloud. The source of peace? 
e force of peace—no fear, 27b. 
ter conversation with Jesus, action 


1b). ; 


) Matthew 12:31-37 

Since the Holy Spirit points us 
Christ’s offer of free forgiveness, 
ecting Christ makes forgiveness im- 
ssible. Thus ‘‘the unforgiveable sin”’ 
refusing forgiveness. But when I 
ifess sin, I am always forgiven! See 
John 1:9. 


Matthew 20:20-28 

Ever feel that your mother over- 
es her concern for you? Normal! 
so normal that you seek independ- 
ce. Key to 26 and to large living is 
vice. Underline 28. List concrete 
ys you can serve today. 


1 Samuel 20 


History’s most beautiful friend- 
ips include David and Jonathan’s. 
ck into chapter 19 to discover the 
4t—Jonathan’s father (King Saul) 
tes David. Why? List marks of gen- 
1e friendship, as in 4, 9, 17. When 
it Christian to forsake father in favor 
friends? Is this or the reverse more 
evalent today ? 


1 Samuel 18:5-16 

What cultivated Saul’s jealousy 
David? Do we tend to divide our 
ends with unnecessary comparisons ? 
9d never sends evil but permits it, 
. And while permitting evil, pro- 
ts His own, 11b and 14. See John 


Matthew 17:1-13 


When was the last time you 
und close friends drawing you into 
se contact with Christ? It can take 


many forms—group sing around the 
piano, campfire, pause for prayer on a 
date. Contrast Peter’s eagerness to talk 
(4-5) with God’s listen (5). 


13 Luke 22:31-40 


A Lutheran study revealed that 
60% of confirmands are no longer 
active in the church by high school 
graduation. Satan still sifts! If Power- 
ful Peter needed prayer to remain 
faithful, how much more we do! Jesus 
found friendship essential, but equally 
vital was being alone in significant 


prayer, 41. 
14 1 Corinthians 13 

Methods may vary but Chris- 
tian motives always “make love your 
aim.” Jot down qualities evident in 
Christ-like love, 4-7. It’s illuminating 
to compare Phillip’s paraphrase of this 
passage and to define each word using 


a dictionary. 
15 Romans 1:1-16 

A fundamental part of friend- 
ship is the assurance that I “belong.” 
Friendship with our Father anchors in 


awareness that I belong to Jesus Christ, 
6. That’s basic! 


16 Matthew 4:17-25 

How often have you been 
asked, What do you want to be when 
you grow up? Here’s the secret of be- 
ing “somebody.” Jesus promises, ‘“Fol- 
low me, and J will make you’’ some- 
body! If Peter and Andrew had not 
dared, 20, we would never have heard 
of them. So, too, with James and 
John, 21-22. 


17 John 17:11-19 


Why do some prefer to call this 
chapter “the Lord’s Prayer’? What 
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a gift, 14a! Assume tension with the 
gang, 14b. “In the world you will 
have tribulation but .. .”’ John 16:35b. 
Christians gladly act with others in 
mind, 19, even at personal loss. Find 
secret of leadership here? 


18 Philemon 4-25 


Paul encourages Philemon, the 
owner of a runaway slave named One- 
simus, to restore him as a brother. 
Christian friendship cuts through so- 
cial barriers. Or does it—where you 
live? Sense tenderness here? Roots of 
friendship ? How would you label its 


fruits ? 
19 Luke 5:18-22 

Crowds can crowd Christ out, 
19. Busyness in groups can stunt me 
spiritually unless I take time to also 
be along with Jesus. Christians con- 
tinue to place the sick before Jesus. 
Thank God for Christian doctors and 
nurses. While forgiveness is not vicari- 
ous (thei faith included the sick 
man’s) frequently it grows by con- 
tagion. 


20 Matthew 3 
Christian friends aren’t 1 


sarily sissified! Note John’s war 
—rugged! His dijet-rugged. Hi: 
cabulary—rugged, 7! Christian ft 
ship is humble, 14, and obedient, 
Whom can I encourage today? R 
on 10b. What exactly do you loo 


in a friend? 
2l Psalm 55:12-23 

How shattering when 
friendships rupture. In tense time: 
that we tend to turn to God, 1 
assured of 18. What masterful u 
words, 21. Memorize 22. 


22 1 Thessalonians 4:1-8 

Can your friends learn 

you how to live and please | 
God's will is not mysterious, 3. ¢ 
tian growth includes deliberate | 
tion of sexual looseness. Paul en 
ages study of courtship, 4. Immo 
reveals ignorance (4), paganism 
transgression (6). Further it vic 
God's purpose in sex. 


MUHLENBERG-A LUTHERAN COLLEGE | 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts 
sciences... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates 
excellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ resia 
hall on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the me 
arts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry 


majors in 15 fields. 
ALLENTOWN, | 
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Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
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Proverbs 4:1-13 
' Ever feel that your father’s in- 
uction was “behind times’? Wis- 
m has been defined as “knowledge 
th power.” What's insight? How do 
u get these? What do you get with 
ese ? 


Genesis 24 

, Sociologists report that court- 
ips among kindred spirits blossom 
to lasting marriages, for mutuality 
ments friendships. Abraham knew 
was important to match Isaac with 
mate of his own background. Not 
Jy careful planning, but purposeful 
ayer, 12! List Rebekah’s character 
uits, as in 16-19. 


Ephesians 3:14-21 

4 To be rooted and grounded in 
ve is more real than romantic love. 
Arist wants to come in to cleanse our 
n (1 John 1:9) and dwell within, 
7. Once invited in, He opens huge 
yrizons unknown before, 18-19. Un- 
rline 20. Repeat aloud. 


Ephesians 4:1-7 
= List six hints to happy. family 
ying. Test yourself on each. Growth 
these makes you a more likely choice 
a life partner. Call is repeated three 
nes. You are called to be Christian! 
| every area, your love life included. 


2 Corinthians 6:14-18 
4 Happy marriages root in the 
vysical, social, mental, and spiritual. 
aysical attraction wanes, friends die, 
id the mental decays, Thus only spir- 


itual ties remain. If these are early 
rooted in Christ, God can enrich your 
marriage far beyond your deepest de- 


sires. 
28 Ephesians 5:21-33 

Dating days avoid dating daze 
when mutually motivated by 21. This 
is not going 50/50 but 60/60. Out 
of /ove—as a sacrificial and unselfish 
as Christ’s—husbands and wives give 
themselves. 


29 Luke 10:38-42 
What caused Martha to take the 


initiative? Was Mary lazy or more 
“mature’’?. Does lunch preparation 
get in the way of genuine Christian 
fellowship — still? Does “‘busyness’’ 
(41) remove us from Jesus? Was 
Mary tempted to “tidy up’ before re- 
laxing with Jesus? What activities can 
I cut out that now cut out my Quiet 
Time with Christ ? 


30 John 2:1-11 
Striking that Jesus’ first public 


activity after His baptism was to par- 
ticipate in a wedding. Obedience pays, 
8. Signs in John means miracles. His 
first one enriched a wedding. Christ 
still is blessing marriages that let Him 
call the signals. 


3/ Judges 11:29-36 


See the harm in making des- 
perate vows to God. Do you ever try to 
bribe God? On whom did Jephthah 
blame his misfortune (35)? Jeph- 
thah’s actions show lack of good re- 
ligious training when he was young. 


Our devotions for 1958 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


| viva iP LLA 


” 


Some of the present-day cries in 
churched circles ring like this: ‘Will 
we ever have enough ministers to fill 
all our pulpits?” “Where can we stir 
up some more men for the ministry ?”’ 
‘How can we increase the present rate 
of seminarians?” 

One layman of the ULCA got tired 
of hearing these unanswered questions 
and went in search of the answers. 
The research of Mr. D. K. Jones of 
D. K. Jones & Associates Managing 
Consultants, reveals that the Church 
may have its full quota of ministers— 
with some to spare—whenever the 
Church is willing to foot the bill to 
enlarge its youth program by adding 
many more properly trained, full-time 
youth specialists. 

With statistics in hand to prove his 
thesis, Mr. Jones’ study of the Synods 
of the ULCA indicates that the Luther 
League is the most vital factor in the 
Church for producing ministerial ma- 
terial. The larger the membership of 
the Synod’s Luther League, the more 
seminarians a Synod can be assured 
of—it’s that simple! The Luther 
League is the most trustworthy gauge 
by which a Synod can determine its 
future flow of ministers. 

Mr. Jones’ conclusions were music 
to our ears, ringing with such melody 
that we shall be forced to reproduce 
at least two paragraphs: 
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“The Luther League proves - 
worth as an ally of the Board — 
Higher Education, but see the ti 
slice of the ‘Big Church’ budget th 
is allowed to the Luther League. 
feel a terrific urge to write a b 
volume on the worth to our cultu 
and ‘Big Church’ of an extensive ¢ 
fensive, designed to promote four d 
ferent age group leagues with the a 
of specialists who can lift the lo 
from local pastors. 

“If our faith is to sustain us, at 
is worthy of perpetuation, we mui 
now think in terms of millions f 
such vital promotions. The size 
Synods in most cases prohibits t 
specialized personnel that are requir 
to motivate and captivate the youth 
our time for the cause of their RB 
deemer, thus it behooves ‘Big Churc 
to reappraise its position.” 

Mr. D. K. Jones’ study repc 
arrived a few days after the Luthk 
League of America’s proposed budg 
for 1960 and 1961 were in finaliz 
form. I had to blush at the combin 
timidity of the LLA Staff and Finan 
Committee for the minimum budg 
askings it placed before the ULCA/ 
Finance Committee on June 13th, 
a pre-Convention financial look-s 
Instead of asking the ULCA for ev 
a half-million dollars of assistar 
dough, the proposed budgets wou 
require contributions from the ULC 
of $63,415.00 in 1960 and $67,92. 
50 in 1961. 

It will be note-worthy to obser 
the budget-day considerations at t 
forthcoming ULCA Convention 
Dayton, Ohio, and see if the Chur 
is really interested in keeping its p 
pits filled with preachers during t 
next generation ! 
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LUTHER LIFE TOPICS SCHEDULE — 1959 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


Newness—Rededication—Foreign Missions—ULC Cc 
vention 


_ American Missions—State of Church Art—Before Y 


Get Engaged—Getting Along With Parents 


Why Christ Died —Why Christ Rose—Parents Are Poss 
sive—Recreation Can Be Fun 


| Like Small Schools—I Like Big Universities—Chut 
Should Be Dramatic—Getting Over Stage Fright 


World Wide Church—Mysteries of Our Faith (Father) 
Tricks of Your Mind—Discipline Yourself 


Mysteries of Our Faith (Son)—The Christian Minimum 
Anthropology and Religion—Special Full Time Serv 


Mysteries of Our Faith (Holy Ghost)—Can Christic 
Conform?—Evaluate Your League—Your Brothe 
Keeper 


New Look at the Catechism—What Jews Believe—Ab«x 
Capital Punishment—World Problems and You 


Youth Sunday Materials—School is Sacred—Parish Ec 
cation Needs—Insecure at Home 


How Bad Is Wrong?—The Dead Are Living—First Int 
view and Job—Social Missions 


Sunday—Rest or Worship—Thanks for What?—Chr 
mas Again—Why Was | Created? 


The Virgin Mary—Odd Lot, the Clergy—How Vain / 
You?—Boys and Girls Are Different 


